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Dean  Creek  Elk  Viewing  Area 

Background 


The  Dean  Creek  Elk  Viewing  Area  is  located  about  three  miles  east  of  Reedsport,  Oregon,  along  State 
Highway  38,  which  links  U.S.  Highway  101  to  Interstate  5. 

The  potential  for  creation  of  a  wildlife  viewing  area  at  Dean  Creek  was  first  recognized  in  1982,  when  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  (ODFW)  requested  the  BLM  consider  a  Federal  land  exchange  to  ac- 
quire the  property.  The  concept  was  rejuvinated  in  1985  when  citizens  in  the  Umpqua  Port  District  voted  to 
reject  an  airport  development  proposal  on  a  portion  of  the  area.  Following  renewed  public  interest  in  the 
wildlife  viewing  proposal,  the  BLM  acquired  the  923-acre  Dean  Creek  property  in  January  1987. 

The  primary  attraction  at  Dean  Creek  are  the  Roosevelt  elk  which  concentrate  much  of  their  grazing  on  the 
grassland  habitat  of  the  area,  while  many  other  wildlife  species,  including  migratory  waterfowl,  utilize  the 
areas  wetlands.  For  approximately  20  years,  travelers  on  State  Highway  38  have  enjoyed  viewing  elk  from  a 
two-mile  stretch  of  highway  that  traverses  along  the  area  and  separates  the  Umpqua  River  from  the 
grasslands  that  the  elk  prefer  Public  viewing  interest  resulted  in  a  portion  of  the  area  being  closed  to  all  elk 
hunting  in  1977. 

BLM  has  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  forming  the  management  area.  As  part  of  the  land  exchange  process,  the 
BLM  and  ODFW  jointly  developed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  which  outlined  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  agency  and  a  general  Habitat  Management  Plan.  With  the  cooperation  of  adjacent  lan- 
downers, an  expanded  "no  hunting  zone"  was  also  established. 

State  Highway  38  is  traveled  by  an  estimated  4,200  vehicles  per  day.  Although  specific  data  is  not  available, 
it  is  known  that  a  high  percentage  of  this  traffic  stops  to  view  Dean  Creek's  elk  during  day-light  hours.  Plann- 
ed off-highway  parking  and  interpretive  facilities  will  enhance  wildlife  viewing  opportunities. 

Management  Objectives 

The  existing  BLM  land  use  plan  allocates  358  acres  of  pasture/bottomlands  for  wildlife  management  and  565 
acres  of  timberlands  for  sustained  yield  forest  management.  The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management 
program  are: 

1.  to  manage  the  bottomlands  exclusively  for  wildlife  habitat  with  Roosevelt  elk  as  the  priority  species; 

2.  to  provide  off-highway  parking  and  interpretive  facilities  to  allow  opportunities  for  travelers  on  State 
Highway  38  to  safely  view  and  appreciate  wildlife;  and 

3.  to  manage  upland  areas  primarily  for  timber  production,  but  consider  the  habitat  requirements  of  elk  and 
other  wildlife  species  during  forest  management  activities. 

Management  Issues 

issue  1  -  Visitor  l\/lanagement,  Use  Supervision  and  Highway  Safety.  As  a  result  of  the  area's  location 
along  State  Highway  38,  heavy  public  use  will  require  management  controls  to  protect  both  visitors  and 
natural  resource  values. 

Issue  2  -  Interpretation  and  Public  Education.  The  Dean  Creek  area  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  the  public  to  view,  photograph  and  study  Roosevelt  elk  and  other  wildlife  in  their  natural  habitats.  The  pro- 
vision of  interpretive  facilities  to  enhance  this  opportunity  has  strong  local  support. 


Management  Program 

Existing  l\/lanagement  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  the  Dean  Creek  Elk  Viewing  Area  in- 
cludes $300,000  for  off-highway  parking  construction.  A  public  interest  group,  the  Dean  Creek  Steering  Com- 
nnittee,  has  raised  $43,000  in  private  donations  for  interpretive  facilities. 

The  BLM,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Oregon  (ODFW  and  Department  of  Transportation),  is  developing 
off-highway  parking  and  preparing  a  conceptual  plan  for  interpretive  facilities. 

Proposed  IVIanagement  Direction.  Construct  planned  interpretive  facilities  and  provide  an  on-site  manage- 
ment presence. 


Deschutes  River  Recreation  Lands 

Background 

The  Lower  Deschutes  River  (Pelton  Dam  to  the  Columbia  River)  is  located  just  east  of  the  Cascade  Range 
and  flows  97  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  the  Columbia  River.  River  flows  typically 
range  from  3,000  to  9,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  with  the  average  flow  being  between  4,000  and  4,500 
cfs.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  more  than  half  of  Oregon's  population  (3  hours  from  the  Portland  metropolitan 
area),  the  Deschutes  River  influences  the  recreational  use  patterns  of  both  the  region  and  the  State. 

The  BLM-administered  public  lands  along  the  Lower  Deschutes,  which  represent  the  largest  single  land 
jurisdiction,  comprise  approximately  44  percent  of  the  river  canyon's  total  land  ownership  and  88  miles  of 
river  frontage.  The  BLM  has  historically  managed  these  public  lands  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including 
recreation,  wildlife  and  riparian  habitat,  cultural  resource  protection  and  livestock  grazing.  Beginning  in  the 
late  1970's,  increased  management  emphasis  was  given  to  riparian  and  wildlife  habitat  enhancement  and 
Whitewater  rafting  opportunities.  As  a  result  of  dramatically  increasing  recreation  use  and  attendant  resource 
impacts,  the  BLM  and  other  State  agencies  have  steadily  increased  their  coordination  efforts  in  managing  the 
river. 

In  1970,  the  BLM  designated  the  Lower  Deschutes  River  Recreation  Lands  in  recognition  of  the  area's  unique 
recreation  resource  values,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  established  the  River  as  a  State  Scenic  Waterway.  In  the 
early  1970's,  the  river  was  considered  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  the  matter  of  actual  designation.  Segments  of  the  River  are  included  in  the  pro- 
posed Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1988. 

The  1987  Oregon  State  Legislature  directed  the  Deschutes  River  Scenic  Waterway  Recreation  Area  Manage- 
ment Committee,  a  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  develop  a  Lower  Deschutes 
River  management  plan  in  cooperation  with  the  river  managing  agencies,  and  established  a  deadline  of  Oc- 
tober 1989  for  plan  completion.  This  plan,  which  will  establish  river  management  guidelines  for  the  next  8  to 
15  years,  represents  an  opportunity  for  the  BLM  to  enhance  public  land  recreation  opportunities  in  accor- 
dance with  coordinated  management  objectives  for  the  overall  area. 

The  Lower  Deschutes  River  is  nationally  recognized  for  its  high  water  quality,  consistent,  year-round  flow,  and 
exceptional  steelhead,  wild  trout  and  salmon  fishing  opportunities.  In  addition  to  its  reknowned  fishery,  the 
river  is  popular  because  of  its  Whitewater  rafting  opportunities. 

Several  significant  management  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  BLM  regarding  the  Lower  Deschutes  River, 
including:  1)  investments  of  over  10  million  dollars  for  access  easements,  land  acquisition,  road  construction, 
and  recreation  facilities;  2)  annual  administration  of  over  100  commercial  outfitter/guide  permits;  3)  active  par- 
ticipation in  interagency  planning. 

The  BLM  has  monitored  recreational  use  on  the  public  lands  and  related  waters  since  the  mid  1960's.  Based 
on  current  data,  it  is  estimated  that  over  200,000  recreation  visits  occur  annually  on  BLM-administered  public 
lands,  and  use  is  increasing  by  an  estimated  8,000  visits  per  year. 

Management  Objectives 

The  primary  management  objectives  for  the  Deschutes  River  Recreation  Lands  are: 

1.  to  manage  public  lands  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  continued  public  use  and  enjoyment  for  a  variety  of 
recreation  activities  compatible  with  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  natural  values; 

2.  to  provide  visitor  services  and  facilities  including  camping  areas,  road  access,  signs,  intepretive  information 
and  facilities  for  the  physically  limited; 


3.  to  maintain  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  public  agencies  and  interest  groups  who  also  manage 
or  use  the  River;  and 

4.  to  continue  to  improve  public  land  ownership  and  public  access  to  the  River  through  land  exchanges  and 
easement  acquisition. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Visitor  Access  and  Safety.  In  order  to  provide  safe  access  to  BLM  lands  and  related  waters,  most 
portions  of  the  BLM  roads  along  the  Deschutes  River  need  to  be  upgraded,  especially  upriver  from  the  com- 
munity of  Maupin. 

Issue  2  -  Recreation  Facilities.  The  BLM  currently  manages  two  fully  developed  recreation  sites,  and  38 
camping  areas  with  toilet  facilities.  The  majority  of  these  facilities  are  old  and  need  to  be  replaced.  In  addi- 
tion, toilet  facilities  do  not  comply  with  Federal  regulations  regarding  access  for  the  physically  limited. 

Issue  3  -  Recreation  Rafting  Access.  Whitewater  rafting  has  significantly  increased  since  the  mid  1970's, 
particularly  in  the  day-use  river  segment  near  Maupin,  where  use  continues  to  increase  even  though  raft  put- 
in  locations  are  extremely  limited.  Annual  rafting  use  in  this  river  segment  is  estimated  at  58,000  visitors 
annually.  Harpham  Flat  is  the  major  raft  put-in  location,  but  is  in  private  ownership.  Although  the  BLM  cur- 
rently has  an  agreement  with  the  landowner  for  public  use  of  the  site,  there  is  no  long-term  agreement  or 
assurance  that  the  land  will  remain  open  for  public  use.  Davidson  Flat  is  another  tract  of  private  land  that  is 
heavily  used  by  visitors  for  overnight  camping,  a  public  use  for  which  long-term  arrangements  are  needed. 
Additionally,  easements  across  private  lands  are  necessary  in  some  areas  to  ensure  continued  access  to 
public  lands. 

Issue  4  -  Area  Monitoring,  Use  Supervision  and  Administration.  An  increased  BLM  management 
presence  is  required  in  the  area  for  visitor  management  and  resource  protection.  Increased  field  checking  of 
commercial  guides  for  permit  compliance,  fee  collection,  public  contact  and  maintenance  activities  is 
necessary,  particularly  during  high  use  periods. 

Issue  5  -  Public  Services.  Several  of  the  BLM  camping  areas  do  not  have  drinking  water  or  adequate 
sanitation  facilities.  Hazards  to  public  health  occur  when  these  accommodations  are  not  available. 

Issue  6  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  The  BLM  has  management  responsibilities  for 
public  lands  and  related  waters  under  its  jurisdiction  on  the  Deschutes  River  The  State  of  Oregon  (State 
Parks,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Marine  Board)  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation 
also  have  a  vested  interest  in  management  responsibilities  on  the  Deschutes  River  and  its  surrounding  lands. 
The  BLM  cannot  effectively  and  efficiently  manage  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  Deschutes  River  without 
a  consistent  management  philosophy  among  State  agencies  and  unified  agency  support  and  cooperation. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  management  of  the  Deschutes  River 
Recreation  Lands  is  $247,000.  This  funding  level  allows  the  BLM  to:  maintain  existing  facilities  to  a  standard 
that  meets  minimum  health  and  safety  requirements;  administer  the  outfitter/guide  permit  program;  provide  a 
limited  on-the-ground  management  and  ranger  presence;  and  participate  in  the  development  of  an  Interagen- 
cy Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  required  by  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  that  will  be 
required  to  meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Upgrade  and  adequately  maintain  BLM  access  roads;  provide  off-road  parking  areas  in  heavily 
visited  areas;  replace  deteriorated  sanitary  facilities  and  provide  additional  sanitary  facilities  in  heavily  visited 
areas;  provide  sanitation  facilities  accessible  to  the  physically  limited;  replace  deteriorated  recreation  facilities 


(picnic  tables,  signs,  etc.);  and  provide  increased  management  and  maintenance  capability  through  uniformed 
seasonal  personnel. 

Phase  2:  Implement  the  public  lands  provisions  of  the  Interagency  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan;  ac- 
quire the  privately  owned  land  at  Harpham  Flat;  enhance  riparian,  wildlife  and  recreation  resource  values  on 
approximately  two  miles  of  shoreline;  acquire  easements  on  private  roads  leading  to  public  lands  at  Mecca 
Flat  and  Stag  Canyon  to  assure  public  access;  rehabilitate  Trout  Creek,  South  Junction,  Beavertail  and 
Macks  Canyon  Recreation  Sites;  develop  interpretive  brochures/maps;  provide  drinking  water  at  Mecca  Flat, 
Trout  Creek,  South  Junction  and  Harpham  Flat;  upgrade  existing  boat  ramps  at  the  Trout  Creek,  Harpham 
Flat,  Wapinita  and  Pine  Tree  camping  areas,  and  the  Beavertail  and  Macks  Canyon  Recreation  Sites. 

Phase  3:  Acquire  the  private  property  at  Davidson  Flat. 


Fishermen's  Bend  Recreation  Site 

Background 

Fishermen's  Bend  Recreation  Site,  a  combination  overnight  and  day-use  facility,  is  located  along  the  lower 
North  Santiam  River.  Salem,  with  a  population  of  more  than  90,000  lies  approximately  28  miles  west  of  the 
site.  The  site  is  situated  adjacent  to  State  Highway  22,  a  major  transportation  route  connecting  the  Willamette 
Valley,  the  Cascade  Range  and  central  Oregon. 

Prior  to  facility  development,  the  site  was  heavily  used  for  dispersed  recreation  by  people  living  in  nearby 
communities.  The  construction  of  Detroit  Dam  brought  river  fluctuations  under  control  and  allowed  the  BLM 
to  develop  the  site  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  in  1963  and  1964. 

Often  referred  to  by  visitors  as  one  of  Oregon's  best  recreation  sites.  Fishermen's  Bend  includes  38  family 
camp  units,  two  group  camp  areas,  three  group  picnic  shelters  (with  ballfields,  horseshoe  pits  and  volleyball 
courts),  a  boat  ramp  and  several  miles  of  hiking  trail. 

In  1987,  the  site  received  approximately  35,000  recreation  visits  during  its  six-month  open  period  (April 
through  September),  with  roughly  50%  being  overnight  camping.  During  the  past  two  years,  overnight  camp- 
ing has  increased  nearly  14%  over  the  previous  eight  years,  with  occupancy  approaching  100%  on  weekends 
and  when  weather  conditions  are  good.  Group  day-use  facilities  are  popular  for  corporate  and  organizational 
picnics,  with  reservations  for  summer  weekends  and  holidays  being  fully  booked  early  in  the  calendar  year. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  recreation  opportunities  through  the  provision  of  safe,  functional  and 
aesthetically  pleasing  overnight  camping  and  day-use  facilities; 

2.  to  protect  the  public  investment  in  the  site  and  maintain  its  associated  resource  values;  and 

3.  to  foster  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  BLM's  multiple  use  management  mission  through  in- 
terpretive information  and  programs. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Condition.  The  recreation  site  is  25  years  old  and  most  facilities  are  in  need  of  major 
renovation,  including  utility  systems,  structures  and  road  surfacing. 

Issue  2  -  Facility  Expansion.  The  current  and  projected  demand  for  recreation  facilities  support  expansion 
of  the  site,  including  additional  family  camping  units  and  a  large  group  camping  area. 

Issue  3  -  Area  Monitoring,  Use  Supervision  and  Administration.  The  considerable  public  investment  in  the 
site  and  the  visitor  safety  and  resource  protection  needs  associated  with  current  public  use  levels  require  ad- 
ditional staff  capability  to  operate  and  maintain  the  facility  and  coordinate  the  work  of  volunteers. 

Issue  4  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  The  site  is  being  considered  as  the  central 
maintenance  facility  for  a  prototype  cooperative  agreement  between  Oregon  State  Parks,  Marian  County 
Parks,  the  Forest  Service  ana  the  BLM.  Under  the  proposed  agreement,  Fishermen's  Bend  and  four  outlying 
BLM  recreation  sites  would  be  consolidated  with  nine  State,  County  and  Forest  Service  recreation  sites  for 
maintenance  purposes.  The  intent  of  the  agreement  would  be  to  reduce  overall  agency  costs  through  con- 
solidation of  personnel  and  equipment,  with  implementation  funding  being  provided  by  the  agencies  involved. 


Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  Fishermen's  Bend  Recreation 
Site  is  approximately  $45,000.  This  funding  level  allows  the  BLM  to  conduct  routine  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  site,  including  a  minimum  on-site  management  presence. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Rehabilitate  existing  facilities,  (utility  systems,  picnic  shelters,  tables,  restrooms,  interior  access 
roads  and  parking  areas,  trails,  boat  ramp,  utility  systems  and  the  provision  of  access  for  the  physically 
limited);  expand  BLM  management  presence  through  uniformed  seasonal  personnel;  implement  the  prototype 
multi-agency  maintenance  agreement. 

Phase  2:  Develop  additional  family  camping  units  and  a  large  group  camping  area. 


Grande  Ronde  River  Complex 

Background 

The  Grande  Ronde  River  Complex,  which  includes  a  segment  of  the  Wallowa  River  (from  the  community  of 
Minam  to  its  confluence  with  the  Grande  Ronde  River)  and  a  segment  of  the  Grande  Ronde  River  (from  the 
confluence  with  the  Wallowa  River  to  Hellers  Bar  on  the  Snake  River),  is  located  in  northeastern  Oregon  and 
southeastern  Washington.  Small  communities  such  as  Minam  and  Troy  in  Oregon  and  Boggan's  Oasis  and 
Hellers  Bar  in  Washington  serve  as  principle  river  access  points. 

The  Grande  Ronde  River  is  considered  to  be  one  of  Oregon's  and  Washington's  most  remote  and  scenic 
rivers.  A  segment  of  the  River  (the  Goosenecks)  has  been  established  as  a  National  Natural  Landmark,  and 
a  segment  of  the  River  is  included  in  the  proposed  Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1988. 

The  river  corridor  is  approximately  90  miles  in  length  and  is  administered  jointly  by  the  BLM,  and  the  Forest 
Service.  Through  under  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  the  BLM  is  responsible  for  the  on-site  operation  of 
the  river  program  and  the  Forest  Service  administers  the  commercial  permit  program.  The  BLM  established  a 
management  presence  with  seasonal  personnel  in  the  area  in  1986. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  14,000  people  visit  the  area  annually,  with  use  split  about  evenly  between 
Whitewater  boating  and  fishing/hunting.  Total  Whitewater  use  varies  significantly  depending  on  annual  water 
conditions. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  area's  ecological,  geological,  scenic,  scientific  and  cultural  values;  and 

2.  to  enhance  opportunities  for  high  quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences  in  an  essentially  primitive  setting. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Management.  Various  river  access  points  receive  concentrated  use  by  river  boaters  and 
other  recreationists.  Action  needs  to  be  taken  to  correct  sanitation  problems  and  vegetation  damage.  River 
access  points,  along  with  over  80  river  campsites,  require  periodic  cleanup  and  rehabilitation.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  administrative  facility,  including  living  quarters  and  office  space  for  seasonal  employees,  is  re- 
quired for  on-site  management  of  resources  and  recreation  visitors. 

Issue  2  -  Public  Access.  Future  development  and/or  change  in  ownership  of  private  properties  could  result 
in  the  loss  of  public  access  to  the  river  Opportunities  exist  to  improve  public  access  through  easements  and 
land  acquisitions  (exchanges  and  purchases). 

Issue  3  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  While  the  BLM  has  operational  management 
responsibilities  for  the  Grande  Ronde  River  Complex,  several  other  Federal,  state,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  private  land  owners  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  resources  of  the  river  corridor.  The  BLM  can- 
not effectively  manage  the  area  without  their  support  and  cooperation. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction 

The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Grande  Ronde  River  Complex  is  $18,000.  This  funding  will 
allow  the  BLM  to  place  two  seasonal  employees  and  one  volunteer  on  the  river  for  three  months  (May 


through  July)  for  use  supervision,  permit  compliance,  search  and  rescue,  monitoring,  information  and  educa- 
tion, and  campsite  maintenance. 

Proposed  Management  Direction 

The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to  meet  management  objectives  and 
resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  BLM  management  activities  and  use  supervision  through  additional  seasonal  employees 
and  volunteers;  install  living  quarters  and  office  space  at  Minam;  and  develop  a  recreation  area  management 
plan  for  the  Grande  Ronde  River  Complex  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Phase  2:  Develop  visitor  facilities  (sanitation,  vehicle  parking,  boat  ramps,  information/interpretive  signs)  at 
each  of  the  four  major  river  access  points;  construct  a  trail  system  along  river;  and  sign  the  public  lands. 

Phase  3:  Develop  a  comprehensive  recreation  guide  for  river;  and  initiate  a  public  lands  access  program 
through  easement  and  land  acquisitions. 


Hyatt  Lake  Complex 

Background 


Hyatt  Reservoir  is  a  shallow,  medium-sized  storage  reservoir  located  approximately  three  miles  west  of  the 
Cascade  Range  divide  and  20  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  reservoir  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one-half  mile 
wide  and,  at  full  storage,  provides  880  water  surface  acres  and  six  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  BLM  administers  several  blocks  of  public  lands  that  have  shoreline  on  Hyatt  Reservoir,  together  with  ad- 
jacent lands  under  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  1968,  the  BLM  developed  facilities  to 
enhance  recreation  opportunities  at  Hyatt  Reservoir,  including  family  camping  units,  group  picnic  units  and  a 
boat  ramp. 

Hyatt  Reservoir  provides  excellent  fishing  opportunities,  while  adjacent  public  lands  are  used  extensively  for 
hiking  and  winter  sports.  A  40-mile  segment  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  is  situated  on  public  lands  adjacent  to 
Hyatt  Reservoir,  and  the  BLM  administers  a  winter  sports  area  for  cross-country  skiing,  snowmobiling  and 
other  snow-related  activities  in  the  area. 

In  1987,  the  site  recieved  approximately  45,000  recreation  visits. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreation  opportunities,  including  camping,  picnicking,  fishing,  hiking, 
boating  and  winter  sports; 

2.  to  protect  the  public  investment  in  the  Complex  facilities  and  maintain  its  associated  resource  values;  and 

3.  to  foster  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  BLM's  multiple-use  management  mission  through  in- 
terpretive information  and  programs. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Expansion.  The  Hyatt  Lake  Recreation  Site  was  originally  designed  for  80  family  camping 
units.  Under  the  initial  construction  phase,  28  units  were  developed  along  with  utility  systems  (water  and 
sewage)  to  support  the  site's  full  80-unit  development.  Current  demand  for  family  camping  units  exceeds  ex- 
isting supply  on  numerous  occasions  during  the  use  season. 

Issue  2  -  Winter  Recreation.  Winter  use  includes  ice-fishing,  cross  country  skiing,  snowmobiling  and  other 
snow-related  activities.  As  use  increases,  the  demand  for  additional  facilities  also  increases. 

Issue  3  -  Visitor  Safety.  Public  swimming  areas  and  winter  sports  areas  are,  by  their  very  nature,  hazardous, 
and  precautionary  management  measures  need  to  be  implemented  to  maintain  safe  conditions  for  visitors. 

Issue  4  -  Area  Administration  and  Use  Supervision.  Considering  the  area's  popularity  and  year-round  use, 
monitoring  and  use  supervision  are  management  responsibilities  which  must  be  fully  implemented. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Hyatt  Lake  complex  is  ap- 
proximately $80,000.  This  level  of  funding  allows  the  BLM  to:  maintain  existing  facilities  at  a  standard  that 
meets  minimum  health  and  safety  requirements;  manage  the  winter-use  area;  maintain  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail; 
and  provide  a  minimum  on-site  management  presence. 
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Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Rehabilitate  existing  facilities,  including  the  provision  of  access  for  the  physically  limited;  improve 
cross-country  ski  trails;  improve  informational  signing;  expand  snow-play  areas;  and  increase  the  BLM 
management  presence  through  uniformed  seasonal  personnel. 

Phase  2:  Expand  the  Hyatt  Lake  Recreation  Site  to  its  planned  80-unit  family  camping  capacity;  develop  a 
camping  area  near  the  Hyatt  Lake  administrative  site  for  Pacific  Crest  Trail  hikers;  and  provide  safer  swimm- 
ing and  snow-play  areas. 
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John  Day  River 

Background 


The  John  Day  River  is  a  free-flowing  river  in  north-central  Oregon.  The  river  system,  which  lacks  channeliza- 
tion, dams  or  impoundments,  includes  approximately  350  river  miles  when  all  forks  are  included.  BLM- 
administered  public  lands  along  the  river  range  from  2%  on  some  upper  reaches  to  nearly  100%  on  the 
lower  main  stem. 

In  1979,  a  147-mile  segment  of  the  river's  lower  main  stem  (Service  Creek  to  Tumwater  Falls)  was  studied  by 
the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  for  possible  designation  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River  The  NFS  study  con- 
cluded that  the  river  segment  meets  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  the  final  report  invited  the  Governor  of  Oregon  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  the  river 
added  as  provided  under  Section  2(a)(ii)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Although  no  Federal  action  has 
been  taken  to  date  to  include  this  river  segment  in  the  National  System,  it  was  established  as  a  State  Scenic 
Waterway  in  1979.  Segments  of  the  River  are  included  in  the  proposed  Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1988. 

The  John  Day  River  flows  through  a  diversity  of  landscapes,  from  gently  rolling  farmlands  to  rugged  canyons 
with  vertical  cliffs.  There  are  few  recreation-related  developments  along  the  river's  main  stem,  which  flows 
through  three  BLM  wilderness  study  areas.  Public  access  to  most  of  the  river  is  limited.  The  river  provides 
outstanding  opportunities  for  float  boating,  including  trips  of  one  day  to  four  or  five  days.  In  addition  to  float 
boating,  the  river  provides  excellent  fishing  opportunities  for  smallmouth  bass  and  winter  steelhead,  together 
with  good  hunting  opportunities  for  deer,  waterfowl,  and  upland  game  birds.  The  river  corridor  is  rich  in  ar- 
cheological,  historical  and  paleontological  resources. 

In  recognition  of  the  area's  unique  resource  values  and  increasing  visitor  use,  the  BLM,  in  1987,  initiated  a 
recreation  management  planning  effort  for  the  John  Day  River  within  the  view  zone  (rim  to  rim).  The  plan, 
which  is  being  developed  with  the  assistance  of  an  ad  hoc  study  group  composed  of  river  users  and  interest 
groups,  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1989. 

In  1987,  the  John  Day  River  received  98,000  visits.  As  the  river  becomes  better  known,  use  is  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially. 

Management  Objectives 

The  BLM  goal  is  to  manage  the  river  corridor  in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  continued  use  of  the  area  for 
public  recreation  activities  which  do  not  impair  the  natural  values  of  the  river  The  objectives  that  will  guide 
the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  protect  and  interpret  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  found  within  the  river  corridor; 

2.  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  high  scenic  quality  and  natural  setting  along  the  river; 

3.  to  improve  visitor  services  relating  to  safety,  information  and  environmental  education,  facility  development 
and  maintenance,  and  public  lands  identification;  and 

4.  to  increase  public  access  to  key  use  areas  and  consolidate  public  lands  holdings. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Public  Access  and  Recreation  Use.  The  types  and  levels  of  recreation  use,  and  public  access 
needs  to  accommodate  that  use,  are  important  considerations  in  the  implementation  of  a  management  pro- 
gram for  the  John  Day  River. 
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Issue  2  -  Resource  Protection  and  Visitor  Management.  Protection  of  the  cultural  resources  and  natural 
features  along  the  John  Day  River  is  a  primary  management  objective.  The  protection  of  these  resources  will 
require  an  on-the-ground  management  presence  and  long-term  resource  monitoring  activities. 

Issue  3  -  Recreation  Services  and  Facilities.  The  provision  of  improved  boat  ramps,  sanitation  and  other 
recreation  facilities  are  necessary  to  accommodate  existing  and  projected  visitation.  The  signing  of  public 
lands  and  the  provision  of  interpretive  information  would  significantly  enhance  the  recreation  experiences  of 
visitors. 

Issue  4  -  Land  Tenure  Adjustment.  The  consolidation  of  public  lands  through  land  exchanges  and  other  ac- 
quisitions would  significantly  enhance  public  recreational  opportunities  in  many  key  areas. 

Management  Program 

Existing  IVIanagement  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  John  Day  River  is  approx- 
imately $20,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  develop  a  recreation  area  management  plan;  administer 
outfitter/guide  permits;  and  provide  limited  resource  monitoring  and  visitor  assistance. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  John  Day  River  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  (1989)  will  set 
forth  specific  actions  to  protect  resource  values  and  enhance  recreation  opportunities.  The  following  im- 
plementation phasing  describes  short-term  and  anticipated  long-term  actions  required  to  meet  management 
objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  the  BLM  management  presence  through  use  of  uniformed  seasonal  personnel;  improve 
and  maintain  sanitary  and  boat  ramp  facilities  and  develop  public  information  stations  at  existing  river  access 
points;  identify  public  lands  through  low-profile  signs  and  brochures/maps;  establish  a  resource  monitoring 
program;  acquire  easements  and  improve  Horseshoe  Bridge  for  hiking  access;  assume  maintenance  of  two 
existing  day-use  sites  from  the  Monument  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District;  and  acquire  access  to  public 
lands  between  Clarno  and  Butte  Creek. 

Phase  2:  Expand  the  BLM  visitor  assistance  and  user  compliance  program  through  a  professional  ranger; 
enhance  recreation  opportunities  through  the  development  of  new  boat  ramps,  sanitation  and  overnight  cam- 
ping facilities;  and  improve  public  access  along  the  river  through  easement  acquisition. 
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Juniper  Forest  Management  Area 

Background 

The  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area  lies  between  U.S.  Highway  395  and  the  Pasco-Kahlotus  Highway  in 
Franklin  County,  approxinnately  15  miles  northeast  of  Pasco. 

There  are  approximately  17,120  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  management  area,  including  the  Juniper  Dunes 
Wilderness. 

At  present,  there  is  no  legal  public  access.  Visitors  must  obtain  permission  from  private  landowners  to  cross 
their  property  in  order  to  enter  the  management  area. 

The  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area  has  been  used  by  the  residents  of  the  Tri-Cities  area  since  the  1960's 
for  various  recreational  activities  including  camping,  picnicking,  nature  study,  off-road  vehicle  riding  and 
sightseeing.  In  the  late  1960's,  public  awareness  of  the  area's  unique  juniper/sand  dune  ecosystem  resulted 
in  increased  BLM  management  emphasis. 

In  1971,  the  BLM  initiated  an  intensive  land  acquisition  program  designed  to  consolidate  the  area's  public 
lands  ownership  pattern.  Since  then,  more  than  3,350  acres  of  non-Federal  lands  have  been  acquired  within 
the  management  area.  At  that  same  time  a  4,500-acre  area  was  closed  to  off-road  vehicle  (ORV)  and  grazing 
use.  Further  study  revealed  that  the  juniper/sand  dune  ecosystem  supported  diverse  populations  of  wildlife, 
including  nesting  and  hunting  habitat  for  ferruginous  and  Swainson's  hawks,  both  of  which  are  classified  as 
"sensitive"  by  the  State  of  Washington.  In  1981,  BLM  designated  the  initial  4,500-acre  closure  as  an  Outstan- 
ding Natural  Area  (ONA).  On  July  3,  1984,  the  approximate  area  of  the  original  4,500  acre  ONA  and  an  addi- 
tional 1,800  acres  were  designated  as  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness. 

Because  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  are  popular  for  off-road  vehicle  riding, 
BLM  has  initiated  an  intensive  visitor  management  program.  This  program  includes  a  temporary  BLM  infor- 
mation station  in  the  management  area  during  high  use  periods  and  the  conducting  of  regular  meetings  with 
grazing  lessees,  adjacent  landowners,  local  environmental  groups,  ORV  clubs  and  county  commissioners  to 
discuss  the  effect  of  the  wilderness  area  on  adjacent  public  land  uses  and  the  effect  of  adjacent  land  use  on 
wilderness  values. 

The  BLM  is  actively  pursuing  the  acquisition  of  legal  public  access  to  the  area  (from  the  Pasco-Kahlotus 
Highway  to  the  public  lands).  The  BLM  is  also  pursuing  a  land  acquisition  program  aimed  at  acquiring  addi- 
tional private  lands  within  the  management  area.  In  order  to  further  protect  the  Wilderness  from  inadvertent 
ORV  use,  a  fence  has  been  constructed  along  the  wilderness  boundary. 

The  BLM  has  developed  an  aggressive  fire  suppression  policy  for  the  management  area,  primarily  because 
of  the  threat  which  wildfires  pose  to  crops  and  developments  on  adjacent  private  land.  In  the  past,  both  hand 
crews  and  aerial  retardant  drops  have  been  used  within  the  area. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  provide  for  a  diversity  of  recreation  opportunities  on  public  lands  outside  of  the  Juniper  Dunes 
Wilderness  which  would  not  jeopardize  overall  resource  values; 

2.  to  provide  for  the  long-term  protection  and  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness  character  under  a  prin- 
cipal of  non-degradation; 
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3.  to  manage  the  wilderness  area  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  visitors  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  the  area 
unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness. 

4.  to  manage  the  wilderness  area  using  the  minimum  tool,  equipment,  or  structure  necessary  to  successfully, 
safely  and  economically  accomplish  the  task;  and 

5.  to  manage  non-conforming  but  accepted  uses  permitted  by  the  Wilderness  Act  and  subsequent  laws  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of  the  area's  wilderness  character. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Compatibility  of  Land  Uses.  The  proximity  of  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  to  a  popular  ORV 
riding  area  presents  a  unique  management  situation  not  normally  found  in  other  wilderness  settings. 
Therefore,  the  ORV  riding  area  must  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  would  minimize  the  effects  to  the 
wilderness  experience  and  still  provide  for  an  enjoyable  ORV  riding  experience. 

Issue  2  -  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern.  Approximately  5,500  acres  of  the  public  lands  west  and 
south  of  the  Wilderness  have  been  designated  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  crucial  nesting  habitat.  Recreation  use  and  management  of  this  area  must  recognize  and 
be  compatible  with  the  resource  values  which  resulted  in  its  establishment  as  an  ACEC. 

Issue  3  -  Access.  At  present  there  is  no  legal  access  to  the  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area.  Persons  in- 
tending to  visit  the  area  can  do  so  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  adjacent  private  land  owners. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Juniper  Forest  Management 
Area  is  $44,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  provide  a  management  presence  in  the  area;  complete 
the  fencing  and  marking  of  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  boundary;  and  provide  for  Juniper  Dunes 
Wilderness  visitor  use  monitoring  studies. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  management  actions 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  BLM  management  activities  and  use  supervision  through  use  of  a  professional  ranger;  and 
remove  remaining  cultural  modifications  in  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  area  not  needed  for  management 
purposes. 

Phase  2:  Prepare  a  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  for  the  management  area;  fence  and  mark  areas 
specifically  open  to  off-road  vehicles;  acquire  legal  public  access  to  the  management  area;  and  acquire  re- 
maining intermingled  private  lands. 
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Lower  Crooked  River 

Background 

The  Crooked  River,  from  its  headwaters  in  the  Ochoco  Mountains  to  its  confluence  with  the  Deschutes  River 
near  Madras,  is  107  miles  in  length.  The  BLM  manages  an  eight-mile  segment  of  the  river  below  Prineville 
Reservoir  (Bowman  Dam)  primarily  for  recreational  purposes.  Prineville,  with  a  population  of  6,000  people,  is 
situated  approximately  16  miles  south  of  this  river  segment.  State  Highway  27  parallels  the  river  and  provides 
excellent  public  access  to  the  area. 

The  annual  average  flow  of  the  Lower  Crooked  River,  downstream  from  Prineville  Reservoir,  is  518  cubic  feet 
per  second,  a  flow  sufficient  to  support  quality  fishing  and  related  recreational  opportunities.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  recreational  use  being  made  of  the  area,  the  BLM  manages  Chimney  Rock  Recreation  Site 
and  several  semi-developed  recreation  sites  for  fishing,  day-use  and  overnight  camping  activities. 

This  portion  of  the  Crooked  River  extends  through  a  scenic  canyon  that  has  dissected  a  massive  basalt 
plateau,  exposing  towering  cliffs  and  sheer  rust-brown  basalt  rock.  The  width  of  this  canyon  ranges  from  one- 
half  mile  to  over  one  mile. 

The  Lower  Crooked  River  is  recognized  by  fishing  enthusiasts  throughout  Oregon  for  its  excellent  wild  trout 
fishing  opportunities.  Segments  of  the  River  are  included  in  the  proposed  Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Act  of  1988. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  resource  values  and  recreational  opportunities  of  the  Lower  Crooked  River,  the  BLM 
has  taken  a  number  of  noteworthy  management  actions,  including:  1)  modified  livestock  grazing  to  enhance 
riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat;  2)  limited  or  closed  areas  to  off-road  vehicle  use;  3)  imposed  visual 
resource  protection  requirements  affecting  the  improvement  of  State  Highway  27;  and  4)  provision  of  sanitary 
facilities. 

Since  the  late  1970's,  the  BLM  has  recorded  public  use  along  the  eight-mile  segment  of  the  Lower  Crooked 
River.  It  is  estimated  that  65,000  recreationists  visit  the  area  annually,  with  popular  activities  being  fishing, 
picnicking,  sightseeing  and  camping. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  manage  the  public  lands  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  continued  public  use  and  enjoyment  for  a  variety 
of  recreation  activities  compatible  with  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  river's  natural  resources; 
and 

2.  to  provide  high  quality  visitor  services,  including  access  roads,  camping  and  day-use  facilities,  signs  and 
interpretive  information. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Visitor  Safety.  The  heavy  public  use  being  made  of  the  Lower  Crooked  River  results  in  sanitation 
and  highway  safety  problems,  the  resolution  of  which  require  additional  facilities  and  access  road  im- 
provements off  State  Highway  27. 

Issue  2  -  Recreation  Facility  Deterioration.  Many  existing  recreation  facilities  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  replacement  is  necessary.  Additionally,  sanitary  and  other  developed  facilities  do  not  meet  Federal 
regulations  for  access  by  the  physically  limited. 
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Issue  3  -  Resource  Protection.  Several  locations  along  the  Lower  Crooked  River  require  riverbank  stabiliza- 
tion to  allow  riparian  vegetation  to  re-establish.  Innproved  riparian  vegetation  will  enhance  wildlife  and  fishery 
habitat,  with  attendant  innprovement  in  recreation  opportunities. 

Issue  4  -  Public  Services.  The  provision  of  additional  recreation  services,  such  as  safe  drinking  water,  is 
needed  in  several  semi-developed  recreation  sites. 

Issue  5  -  Management  Cooperation  Among  Agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  management 
responsibilities  for  much  of  the  land  immediately  downstream  from  Bowman  Dam.  The  Oregon  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  manages  wildlife  and  fish  populations  and  the  State  Highway  Division  maintains  State 
Highway  27,  which  parallels  the  Lower  Crooked  River  and  crosses  8  miles  of  public  lands.  The  BLM  needs  to 
maintain  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  with  these  government  agencies. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  recreation  management  of  the  Lower 
Crooked  River  is  $30,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to;  conduct  routine  maintenance  of  existing 
facilities;  control  off-road  vehicle  use;  and  carry  out  limited  visitor  contact,  use  supervision  and  resource 
monitoring. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Upgrade  existing  BLM  access  roads  off  of  State  Highway  27  to  provide  safe  public  access  and  pro- 
tect resource  values;  replace  deteriorated  sanitation  and  other  recreation  facilities;  provide  for  access  by  the 
physically  limited;  provide  additional  sanitary  facilities  in  heavy  use  areas;  stabilize  riverbanks  to  improve 
riparian  habitat  in  six  specific  locations;  and  control  ORV  use  through  provision  of  additional  barricades. 

Phase  2:  Provide  additional  recreation  services  and  facilities,  including  safe  drinking  water,  fire  pits  and  pic- 
nic tables  at  semi-developed  recreation  sites. 
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North  Umpqua  River 

Background 

The  North  Umpqua  River  is  situated  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Cascade  Range,  23  miles  northeast  of 
Roseburg.  The  Forest  Service  administers  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River,  while  the  BLM  has  management 
jurisdiction  over  the  lower  12  miles  from  the  National  Forest  boundary  to  Idleyld  Park.  The  North  Umpqua 
Highway  (State  Highway  138)  parallels  most  of  the  river's  length  in  route  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  and 
has  been  designated  as  a  State  Scenic  Highway. 

The  North  Umpqua  River  has  been  the  focal  point  of  local,  State  and  National  attention  for  many  years.  In 
1983,  the  BLM  established  the  lower  river  (National  Forest  boundary  to  Rock  Creek)  as  an  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  in  recognition  of  the  area's  unique  resource  values.  In  1984,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  was  amended  to  require  the  study  of  the  river  for  possible  inclusion  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  A  joint  Forest  Service/BLM  study  was  completed  in  1985  and  conclud- 
ed that  the  River  fully  meets  all  of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  under  either  the  Scenic  or  Recreational  River  classification.  The  current  Umpqua  National  Forest 
management  plan  recommends  inclusion  of  both  the  National  Forest  and  BLM  segments  to  the  National 
System  as  a  Recreation  River 

The  North  Umpqua  River  provides  reknowned  fishing  opportunities  for  a  variety  of  anadromous  fish,  in- 
cluding salmon,  winter  steelhead  and,  particularly  significant,  summer  steelhead.  The  river's  fishery  is 
distinguished  from  other  rivers  by  the  large  size  and  consistent  number  of  native  (non-hatchery)  fish  in  the 
run.  North  Umpqua  River  summer  steelhead  fishing  is  considered  by  some  biologists  to  be  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  on  the  West  Coast.  In  addition  to  fishing,  the  river  canyon  provides  exceptional  sightseeing,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  hiking,  and  Whitewater  rafting  recreational  opportunities.  In  recent  years,  the  river  has 
become  increasingly  popular  for  rafting  and  kayaking,  including  both  self-guided  and  professionally  guid- 
ed/outfitted trips. 

Several  management  actions  taken  by  the  BLM  in  the  last  few  years  are  noteworthy.  In  1983,  the  BLM 
assumed  management  of  the  former  Susan  Creek  State  Park  from  the  State  of  Oregon  and,  in  1984,  par- 
ticipated in  a  study  which  found  the  North  Umpqua  River  to  be  eligible  for  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
designation.  The  North  Umpqua  Trail,  started  in  1984  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  being  pioneered  by 
volunteers  and  is  expected  to  connect  with  the  completed  Forest  Service  trail  segment  in  1988.  In  1987,  ex- 
panded recreation  facilities  were  provided  to  accommodate  increasing  recreation  use,  including  a  river  rafting 
take-out  at  Susan  Creek  Recreation  Site  and  sanitary  facilities  at  Swiftwater  Bridge. 

Since  1985,  the  BLM  has  closely  monitored  public  visitation  on  the  lower  section  of  the  North  Umpqua  River. 
During  this  period,  the  BLM-administered  river  segment  has  received  approximately  65,000  recreation  visits 
annually. 

Management  Objectives 

The  BLM  is  committed  to  managing  the  North  Umpqua  River  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  the  protec- 
tion of  the  area's  unique  natural  attributes,  and  use  of  the  area  for  public  recreational  purposes.  The  specific 
management  objectives  for  the  area  are: 

1.  to  protect  and  maintain  the  scenic,  fishery,  cultural  and  other  resource  values  of  the  area; 

2.  to  provide  for  and  enhance  public  recreation  opportunities  in  a  manner  that  does  not  impair  the  area's  uni- 
que resource  values;  and 

3.  to  manage  the  BLM  river  segment  in  concert  with  the  Forest  Service  river  segment,  recognizing  the  overall 
management  interrelationships. 
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Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Visitor  Management  and  Use  Supervision.  Increased  recreation  use  being  made  of  the  public 
lands,  in  large  part  because  of  their  proximity  to  and  accessibility  from  the  Interstate  5  corridor,  is  resulting  in 
visitor  use  conflicts  and  public  health  and  safety  concerns. 

Issue  2  -  Recreation  Facilities.  Existing  recreation  facilities  are  in  a  deteriorated  condition  and  cannot  ac- 
commodate current  or  projected  use  levels.  Additional  facility  development,  including  sanitary  facilities,  trails, 
picnic/camp  units  and  informational/interpretive  signs,  would  significantly  enhance  recreational  use  oppor- 
tunities in  the  area. 

Issue  3  -  Resource  Monitoring.  Increasing  public  use  levels  require  expanded  on-site  monitoring  efforts  to 
ensure  resource  values,  including  Wild  and  Scenic  River  values,  are  not  being  adversely  impacted. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  North  Umpqua  River  is 
$30,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  maintain  existing  recreation  facilities  at  a  standard  which  meets 
minimum  health  and  safety  requirements;  continue  to  support  volunteer  development  of  the  North  Umpqua 
Trail;  and  provide  a  minimum  level  of  visitor  use  and  resource  monitoring. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  BLM  management  presence  and  visitor  management  in  the  area  through  uniformed 
seasonal  personnel;  complete  construction  of  the  North  Umpqua  Trail  to  full  hiking  and  equestrian  standards; 
rehabilitate  existing  facilities,  including  camp/picnic  units,  sanitary  facilities  and  signs,  to  acceptable  stan- 
dards; provide  sanitary  facilities  in  heavily  used  areas,  including  the  provision  of  access  for  the  physically 
limited;  secure  easements  and  develop  a  trail  to  upper  Susan  Creek  Falls;  and  provide  interpretive 
information. 

Phase  2:  Develop  recreation  and  trailhead  facilities  at  Swiftwater  Bridge;  provide  additional  overnight  and 
day-use  facilities  at  Susan  Creek  Recreation  Site  to  accommodate  increased  demand. 
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Oregon  National  Historic  Trail 

Background 


The  Oregon  Trail,  the  most  famous  of  western  American  trails,  crosses  eastern  Oregon  following  a  nor- 
thwesterly direction  between  the  Snake  River  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  general  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
frequently  parallels  and  often  crosses  modern  transportation  and  communication  corridors,  including  In- 
terstate Highway  84.  Discernable  pioneer  wagon  ruts  are  found  at  eleven  discrete  sites  on  BLM-administered 
lands  in  six  eastern  counties  (Malheur,  Baker,  Union,  Umatilla,  Gilliam,  Sherman). 

During  the  early  19th  century,  Indians,  explorers,  fur  company  trappers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries  traveled 
pathways  which  subsequently  became  the  Oregon  Trail.  They  were  followed  by  thousands  of  emigrants  from 
the  midwest  during  the  years  1841-1869,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

Of  the  original  2,000-mile  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  only  15%  is  preserved  and  evident  today  as  discernable 
wagon  ruts  across  the  landscape.  The  associated  historical  resources  of  the  Oregon  Trail  include  pioneer 
camping  areas,  gravesites,  and  traces  of  wagon  ruts.  The  opportunity  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  pioneers, 
follow  the  wagon  ruts,  and  view  the  natural  environment  along  the  trail  route  leads  visitors  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  emigrant  experience  and  importance  of  preserving  a  cultural  heritage. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  in  1977  identified  both  the  primary  trail  route  and  major 
alternates  based  upon  travel  during  the  period  1841-1848.  In  1978,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  95-625,  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Trails  System  Act,  designating  the  Oregon  Trail  as  a  National  Historic  Trail  to 
identify  and  protect  historic  trail  remnants  and  sites  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  In  1979,  a  segment  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  at  Keeney  Pass  was  designated  an  Historic  District  and  entered  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  In  1981,  the  NPS  prepared  a  comprehensive  management  plan  which  established  manage- 
ment direction  for  historic  sites  and  trail  segments. 

The  BLM's  Vale  and  Prineville  Districts  have  management  responsibility  for  the  Oregon  Trail  on  public  lands 
in  Oregon.  All  BLM  sites  and  trail  segments  are  managed  as  components  of  the  National  Historic  Trail.  Land 
use  plans  covering  both  districts  provide  further  management  direction.  The  plans  address  opportunities  for 
public  access  agreements  and  acquisition  of  important  Oregon  Trail  sites  or  segments  to  provide  reasonable 
protection,  public  recreation,  and  interpretation.  The  Oregon  Trail  is  also  designated  as  an  Area  of  Critical  En- 
vironmental Concern  by  the  BLM. 

Public  interest  in  the  Oregon  Trail  has  been  increasing  regionally  and  across  the  Nation.  Baker  County  has 
developed  a  proposal  for  a  major  interpretive  development  at  Flagstaff  Hill  on  public  lands  as  part  of  the 
County's  regional  economic/tourism  development  plan.  The  project  is  projected  to  cost  $5.5  million  and  will 
be  the  County's  focal  point  for  destination  tourism. 

In  1976,  as  part  of  the  United  States  Bicentennial,  the  BLM  marked  public  lands  segments  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
to  identify  the  route,  and  developed  interpretive  waysides  at  Keeney  Pass  near  Vale,  Flagstaff  Hill  near  Baker, 
and  Fourmile  Canyon  in  eastern  Gilliam  County.  Maintenance  of  the  interpretive  facilities,  each  of  which  is 
visited  by  approximately  7,000  people  annually,  has  been  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  volunteers.  An- 
nual field  inspection  patrols  for  protection  of  public  lands  Oregon  Trail  sites  have  been  implemented.  An 
easement  for  public  access  has  been  acquired  as  a  prerequisite  to  development  of  an  interpretive  wayside  at 
Echo  Meadows  in  Umatilla  County. 

Management  Objectives 

Through  legislation  establishing  the  Oregon  National  Historic  Trail,  Congress  identified  resource  protection 
and  public  recreation  as  principal  management  goals. 
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Specifically,  the  Oregon  Trail  is  managed  to: 

1.  protect  and  preserve  historic,  cultural  and  natural  values  of  trail  sites  and  segments; 

2.  enhance  recreation  opportunities  through  interpretation  and  provision  of  compatible  recreation  facilities 
along  the  trail; 

3.  make  available  information  for  purposes  of  education  and  interpretation,  user  ethics,  and  protection  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources;  and 

4.  provide  for  land  uses  compatible  with  protection  of  the  Trail's  cultural  values  and  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Interface  between  Historic  Preservation  and  Public  Recreation.  Remnants  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
are  a  non-renewable  resource  and  must  be  viewed  within  a  concept  of  scarcity  and  in  association  with  impor- 
tant events  in  American  history.  If  visitor  experience  opportunities  are  to  be  enhanced,  appropriate  recreation 
uses  and  preservation  actions  must  be  carefully  balanced  and  monitored  to  avoid  resource  damage. 

Issue  2  -  Compatibility  of  Land  Uses.  The  designation  of  the  Oregon  Trail  as  a  National  Historic  Trail  re- 
quires that  existing  or  potential  land  uses  be  compatible  with  retaining  the  Trail's  historic  integrity  and  scenic 
values. 

Issue  3  -  Land  Ownership  and  Recreation  Uses.  Given  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  Oregon  Trail  rem- 
nants, the  BLM  must  ensure  that  remaining  public  lands  trail  resources  are  adequately  protected.  This  will  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  monitoring  programs,  use  supervision  and  regulation,  agreements  or  acquisitions 
to  reduce  conflicts  with  other  landowners,  and  development  of  information  guides  and  signing. 

Issue  4  -  Cooperation  Between  Agencies  and  Public  Interests.  Most  public  lands  Oregon  Trail  sites  are 
located  in  areas  of  intermingled  land  ownerships.  To  avoid  recreation  and  land  use  conflicts,  cooperation  and 
support  among  private  landowners  and  public  agencies  is  essential  for  effective  and  efficient  management. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  management  of  the  Oregon  Trail  on  public 
lands  in  Oregon  is  $12,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  carry  out  minimum  coordination  with  public 
interests  and  other  agencies;  maintain  existing  interpretive  waysides;  and  to  begin  development  of  a  project 
plan  for  Echo  Meadows. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Rehabilitate  the  three  existing  visitor  waysides;  provide  access  for  the  physically  limited;  replace 
and  add  trail  route  markers;  conduct  annual  field  inspection  patrols  and  resource  condition  monitoring;  and 
sign  public  lands. 

Phase  2:  Install  directional  signs;  implement  off-road  vehicle  controls;  reintroduce  native  vegetation  for  trail 
stabilization  and  conservation  of  the  historic  landscape;  develop  an  interpretive  hiking  trail  at  Keeney  Pass; 
evaluate  sites  for  eligibility  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  and  develop  cooperative  trail  protection 
agreements  with  private  landowners  and  agencies  having  a  vested  interest  in  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Phase  3:  Develop  an  interpretive  wayside  with  parking  and  visitor  controls  at  Echo  Meadows  and  rehabilitate 
disturbed  areas;  and  install  cattleguards  for  visitor  access  across  rangelands. 
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Phase  4:  Stabilize  and  secure  historic  Oregon  Trail  stone  nriarker;  acquire  public  access  agreements  or 
easements;  initiate  land  acquisitions;  and  cooperate  with  landowners  and  the  Forest  Service  in  providing 
trailheads  on  the  Blue  Mountain  segment. 

Phase  5:  Develop  comprehensive  trail  use  and  information  guides;  prepare  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  nominations  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office;  and  provide  additional  inter- 
pretive signs  at  existing  waysides. 
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Owyhee  River  Complex 

Background 

The  Owyhee  River  Complex  refers  to  a  geographic  area  in  southeastern  Oregon  consisting  of  the  Owyhee 
Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Leslie  Gulch  and  the  Honeycombs  area.  The  Owyhee  River  flows  northerly  from  the 
Oregon-Idaho  border  to  Owyhee  Reservoir  (134  miles)  and  is  crossed  by  U.S.  Highway  95  at  Rome,  where 
the  BLM  has  developed  a  major  river  access  site.  Leslie  Gulch  and  the  Honeycombs  are  located  on  the 
Reservoir's  west  side.  Linked  by  the  Owyhee  River,  these  areas  collectively  provide  diverse  and  exceptional 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  canyons  of  the  Owyhee  River  are  dramatic  landforms  reaching  1,000  feet  above  the  sagebrush  and 
grass-covered  talus  slopes  that  form  the  River's  edge.  In  places,  the  cliffs  drop  hundreds  of  feet  directly  into 
the  River  Leslie  Gulch  and  the  Honeycombs  contain  spectacular  geologic  formations  making  them  highly 
popular  destination  points.  The  area  contains  a  variety  of  wildlife  including  bighorn  sheep,  golden  eagles  and 
a  large  population  of  Canada  geese.  Cultural  values  include  prehistoric  sites  dating  back  some  9,500  years, 
as  well  as  historic  buildings,  water  wheels,  and  other  features  associated  with  early  settlement  along  the 
River.  Spring  runoff  provides  adequate  water  for  a  quality  Whitewater  boating  experience  making  the  Owyhee 
one  of  the  Nation's  premier  Whitewater  boating  rivers.  The  abundant  fisheries  of  the  River  and  the  Owyhee 
Reservoir  make  the  area  a  popular  destination  point  for  many  visitors. 

In  1970,  the  State  of  Oregon  designated  segments  of  Owyhee  River  as  a  State  Scenic  Waterway.  In  October 
1984,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  Public  Law  98-494  establishing  120  miles  of  the  Owyhee  River  as 
a  "wild  river"  component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

In  1980,  seven  BLM-administered  areas  within  the  Owyhee  River  Complex,  totaling  nearly  321,500  acres, 
were  identified  for  study  as  possible  wilderness  areas.  These  areas  are  currently  managed  to  protect  their 
wilderness  values  pending  Congressional  action  for  possible  additions  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  In  1983,  the  Owyhee  River,  Leslie  Gulch  and  the  Honeycombs  were  designated  by  the  BLM  as 
Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (51,000  total  acres).  In  addition,  the  Honeycombs  were  designated 
as  a  Research  Natural  Area  in  1983. 

A  management  plan  was  completed  for  the  Owyhee  Wild  and  Scenic  River  in  1986.  Efforts  are  currently 
under  way  to  obtain  scenic  easements  or  acquire  all  private  lands  within  the  "wild  river"  corridor  through  fee 
purchase  or  exchange.  The  BLM  has  developed  river  access  and  administrative  facilities  at  Rome  as  well  as 
recreation  facilities  at  Leslie  Gulch.  The  Leslie  Gulch  site  serves  as  the  only  take  out  for  the  most  popular 
rafting  section  of  the  River  (Rome  to  Owyhee  Reservoir).  A  14-mile  road  into  Leslie  Gulch  has  been  con- 
structed to  provide  recreational  vehicle  access  to  Owyhee  Reservoir  and  adjacent  public  lands. 

In  1984,  float  boaters  accounted  for  7,000  visits  on  the  Owyhee  River.  Traffic  counts  at  Leslie  Gulch  and 
Rome  indicate  an  average  annual  use  since  1980  of  approximately  21,000  visits. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  manage  the  Owyhee  National  Wild  River  to  preserve  its  outstandingly  remarkable  scenic,  recreational, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic  and  cultural  values.  Major  recreation  and  administrative  development  will 
be  located  outside  of  the  "wild  river"  segment;  and 

2.  to  enhance  opportunities  for  high  quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences,  environmental  education  and 
scientific  studies  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  area's  natural  systems  and  cultural  resources. 
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Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Compatibility  of  Land  Uses.  Land  use  constraints  and  limitations  in  the  area  vary  due  to  differing 
nnanagement  objectives  and  policies  of  BLM's  wilderness,  river  and  ACEC  programs.  Monitoring  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  uses  allowed  in  one  area  do  not  detract  or  destroy  values  associated  with  another  area. 

Issue  2  -  Resource  Protection  and  Use  Supervision.  Protection  of  the  resource  values  and  management  of 
developed  facilities  associated  with  the  Owyhee  River  Complex  is  critical.  As  the  public  becomes  more  aware 
of  the  area's  unique  resources,  and  recreation  visitation  increases,  additional  management  emphasis  will  be 
required  if  cultural  and  natural  resources  are  to  be  adequately  protected. 

Issue  3  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  Although  most  of  the  land  in  the  Owyhee  River 
Complex  is  managed  by  the  BLM,  several  other  Federal,  State  and  local  government  agencies  have  vested 
interests  in  the  resources  of  the  area.  The  BLM  cannot  effectively  manage  the  area  without  interagency  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 

Issue  4  -  Motorized  Access.  Motorized  vehicle  use  in  the  Complex  is  restricted  to  existing  roads  and  ways. 
Unauthorized  vehicle  use  results  in  resource  damage,  including  the  vandalism  and  theft  of  cultural  resources. 
Since  there  is  little  opportunity  to  provide  additional  vehicular  access  to  the  river,  recreation  visitors  will  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  at  Leslie  Gulch  and  other  existing  access  points.  Increased  public  use  will  result  in  con- 
gestion at  existing  facilities  and  potential  adverse  resource  impacts.  In  Leslie  Gulch,  the  issue  is  further  com- 
plicated by  road  damage  caused  by  periodic  flash  flooding,  and  resultant  public  safety  hazards. 

Management  Program 
Existing  Management  Direction 

The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Owyhee  River  Complex  is  $50,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the 
BLM  to:  conduct  routine  recreation  site  and  road  maintenance;  employ  three  seasonal  employees  (March 
through  June);  administer  the  commercial  outfitter/guide  permit  program;  and  provide  limited  implementation 
of  the  Owyhee  Wild  and  Scenic  River  management  plan. 

Proposed  Management  Direction 

The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to  meet  management  objectives  and  to 
resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  BLM  management  activities  and  use  supervision  through  use  of  a  professional  ranger  and 
additional  seasonal  personnel;  develop  and  implement  an  ORV  management  plan;  implement  resource 
monitoring  activities;  install  information  and  interpretive  signs;  close  the  Bogus  Creek  road;  repair  and/or 
reconstruct  the  Leslie  Gulch  access  road;  rehabilitate  recreation  facilities  at  Rome  and  Leslie  Gulch,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  access  by  the  physically  limited;  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  joint  maintenance  of  the  Rome  Recreation  Site. 

Phase  2:  Develop  a  comprehensive  river  information  and  interpretive  program;  install  gap  fencing  to  restrict 
livestock  movement  into  the  river  corridor  where  feasible;  secure  easements  and  develop  hiking  trails; 
develop  a  permanent  BLM  administrative  site  at  Rome;  install  sanitary  facilities  at  Three  Forks;  and  develop 
a  human  waste  disposal  facility  at  Leslie  Gulch  for  use  by  river  rafters  and  other  recreation  visitors. 

Phase  3:  Expand  recreation  facilities  at  Rome  and  Leslie  Gulch,  including  overnight  camping  units,  vehicle 
parking  area,  boat  docks,  trails  and  trailheads,  and  interpretive  displays;  and  develop  an  administrative  site  at 
Leslie  Gulch. 
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Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

Background 


Congress  recognized  the  "extraordinarily  remarkable  qualities"  of  the  Rogue  River  in  1968  by  designating  it 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  initial  eight  rivers  comprising  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  In  1970,  the 
people  of  Oregon,  through  initiative  petition,  created  the  Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterways  system.  The  Rogue 
was  one  of  six  rivers  to  be  designated  as  a  State  Scenic  Waterway  by  this  action. 

The  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  is  jointly  administered  by  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service.  The  BLM 
manages  the  upper  47  miles,  and  the  Forest  Service  administers  the  lower  37  miles.  The  State  agency  hav- 
ing primary  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Scenic  Waterway  is  the  Oregon  State  Parks  Division 
through  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  river  is  divided  into  several  segments  which  are  classified  as  either  wild,  scenic,  or  recreational,  based 
on  river  and  adjacent  land  characteristics.  The  BLM-administered  segment  includes  two  classifications.  The 
BLM  Hellgate  Recreation  River  classification  is  a  27-mile  segment  from  the  Applegate  River  to  Grave  Creek. 
The  20-mile  segment  from  Grave  Creek  to  Mule  Creek  is  classified  as  a  wild  river. 

The  27-mile  recreation  river,  from  the  Applegate  River  to  Hellgate  Canyon,  flows  through  a  rural  setting. 
Homes  and  other  developments  are,  for  the  most  part,  screened  from  view  and  do  not  dominate  the 
landscape. 

From  Hellgate  Canyon  to  Grave  Creek,  the  recreation  river  flows  through  narrow  and  steep  topography. 
Douglas-fir,  pine,  oak  and  madrono  cover  the  hillsides.  There  is  some  residential  development  on  the  left 
bank  but  the  right  bank  is  essentially  free  of  cultural  modifications. 

The  Rogue  Wild  River  segment  extends  20  miles  from  Grave  Creek  to  Mule  Creek.  In  this  section  the  river 
flows  through  an  essentially  natural  canyon  environment  with  many  outstandingly  scenic  areas.  Canyon  walls 
are  very  sheer  in  some  areas,  rising  in  unbroken  slopes  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  ridge  top  2,000  feet 
above.  The  river  gradient  averages  12.5  feet  of  vertical  drop  per  river  mile,  providing  Whitewater  rapids  in- 
terspersed with  gently  flowing  stretches. 

Recreation  opportunities  vary  along  each  section  of  river.  The  wild  segment's  primary  attraction  is  Whitewater 
rafting  and  primitive  camping.  During  the  summer  season,  recreation  use  is  limited  to  a  specified  number  of 
people  per  day  in  order  to  provide  a  wild  river  experience. 

A  paved  road  parallels  most  of  the  river's  recreation  segment  augmenting  sightseeing  opportunities  and  pro- 
viding convenient  access  to  a  variety  of  other  recreation  opportunities  on  a  year-round  basis.  In  the  summer, 
swimming,  camping,  and  rafting  are  popular  and  many  thousands  of  visitors  float  the  river  in  a  variety  of 
water  craft.  Jet  boat  trips  into  the  recreation  segment  are  available  throughout  the  summer.  Fishing,  hiking, 
picnicking,  camping  and  other  outdoor  activities  are  popular. 

It  is  estimated  that  155,000  people  visited  the  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  in  1987. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  protect,  enhance  and  maintain  the  scenic,  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  river  corridor  through  ef- 
fective visitor  and  land  use  management;  and 
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2.  to  enhance  recreational  opportunities  through  the  provision  of  visitor  services  and  facilities,  consistent  with 
visitor  needs,  resource  capabilities  and  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Communications.  The  communication  link  among  agency  personnel  at  the  BLM's  Medford  District 
Office,  the  Rand  Visitor  Center  and  within  the  overall  river  corridor  is  inadequate.  Visitor  management  and 
administration,  including  emergency  services,  dictate  that  a  coordinated  and  reliable  communications  network 
be  established. 

Issue  2  -  Historic  Site  Preservation.  The  Rogue  River  Ranch  and  Whiskey  Creek  Cabin,  both  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  are  important  historic  sites  along  the  wild  river  segment.  They  need  exten- 
sive stabilization  and  restoration  and  interpretive  exhibits  should  be  expanded. 

Issue  3  -  Rand  Administrative  Site.  Existing  administrative  and  recreational  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  public  and  the  BLM. 

issue  4  -  Visitor  Management.  Increased  visitation  and  demand  on  the  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  re- 
quires an  expanded  visitor  management  program,  which  focuses  on  visitor  information,  public  safety  and 
user  compliance.  The  provision  of  expanded  facilities  is  needed  on  the  river's  recreation  segment,  while 
monitoring  studies  are  needed  to  determine  allowable  use  levels  on  the  wild  segment. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  is  $143,000.  This  level  of  funding  allows  the  BLM  to:  provide  minimal  maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
and  historic  structures;  manage  the  commercial  permit  and  scenic  easement  programs;  and  conduct  limited 
on-the-ground  visitor  assistance  and  user  compliance  activities. 

Proposed  Management  Program.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Expand  the  existing  visitor  contact  and  user  compliance  program  through  an  additional  professional 
ranger;  expand  the  existing  interpretive  program  through  improved  brochures,  displays  and  interpretive  per- 
sonnel, including  overall  river  cooridor  displays  at  the  Rand  administrative  site;  conduct  monitoring  and  visitor 
use  studies  to  establish  trends  and  use  levels  for  all  recreation  activities;  install  computer  and  radio  com- 
munication links  to  improve  visitor  management,  public  safety  and  resource  protection  activities. 

Phase  2:  Stabilize,  restore,  protect  and  interpret  the  historic  structures  at  the  Rogue  River  Ranch,  Whiskey 
Creek  Cabin  and  the  Rand  administrative  site;  and  protect  and  interpret  the  Marial  archeological  site. 

Phase  3:  Develop  a  new  central  visitor  facility  at  Rand;  improve  existing  day-use  and  overnight  camping 
facilities  and  trails  within  the  river  corridor;  develop  additional  day  use  and  overnight  camping  facilities  and 
hiking  trails  along  the  recreation  river  segment;  and  improve  the  road  to  the  Rogue  River  Ranch. 
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Shotgun  Creek  Recreation  Site 

Background 


Shotgun  Creek  Recreation  Site  is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Range,  24  miles  northeast  of 
Eugene.  The  site  is  situated  in  a  Douglas-fir  forest  along  Shotgun  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Mohawk 
River.  The  Eugene-Springfield  metropolitan  area  has  a  population  of  180,000. 

The  site  was  constructed  in  1976  in  association  with  the  O&C  counties.  The  site  is  a  highly  developed  day- 
use  facility  with  two  picnic  shelters,  three  acres  of  irrigated  lawn,  5.5  miles  of  hiking  trail,  and  23  family  picnic 
units.  The  site  has  its  own  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems. 

In  1987,  the  site  received  approximately  85,000  visits.  The  primary  recreation  activity  is  group  picnicking  and 
demand  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  existing  facilities.  Summer  weekends  are  typically  booked  within  the  first 
hour  on  the  day  reservations  are  accepted. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  recreation  opportunities  through  the  provision  of  safe,  functional  and 
aesthetically  pleasing  day-use  and  overnight  camping  facilities; 

2.  to  protect  the  public  investment  in  the  site  and  maintain  the  associated  resource  values;  and 

3.  to  foster  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  BLM's  multiple-use  management  mission  through  in- 
terpretive information  and  programs. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Condition.  The  site's  major  utility  systems  (electrical  and  water  distribution)  are  in  need  of 
major  renovation. 

Issue  2  -  Facility  Expansion.  The  current  demands  for  recreation  facilities  support  expansion  of  the  site,  in- 
cluding additional  group  picnic  and  family  camping  facilities. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  Shotgun  Creek  Recreation  Site 
is  approximately  $115,000.  This  funding  level  allows  the  BLM  to  conduct  routine  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  site,  including  an  on-site  management  presence. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Rehabilitate  the  site's  major  utility  systems,  including  the  electrical  and  water  distribution  systems. 

Phase  2:  Develop  additional  day-use  facilities,  including  a  bridge  across  Shotgun  Creek,  to  accommodate 
two  group  picnic  shelters  and  a  family  picnic  area. 

Phase  3:  Develop  a  family  camping  area. 
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Snake  River  Pools  Complex 

Background 


The  Brownlee,  Oxbow  and  Hells  Canyon  Reservoirs  are  situated  along  the  Snake  River,  which  forms  a  seg- 
ment of  the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Three  Oregon  counties  (Malheur,  Baker,  and  Wallowa)  and 
two  Idaho  counties  (Adams  and  Washington)  border  on  these  three  reservoirs.  These  impoundments  were 
constructed  by  the  Idaho  Power  Company  (IPCo)  and  are  operated  together  to  meet  IPCo's  electrical  power 
generation  requirements. 

The  Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  (HCNRA),  a  652,488  acre  area  is  located  immediately  north  of 
the  Brownlee,  Oxbow  and  Hell's  Canyon  Reservoirs  and  was  established  in  1975  by  Public  Law  94-199.  The 
act  also  established  a  194,132  acre  Hells  Canyon  Wilderness.  In  1985,  additional  wilderness  legislation  ex- 
tended the  Hells  Canyon  Wilderness  upstream  to  McGraw  Creek  adjacent  to  the  Hells  Canyon  Reservoir. 

The  BLM,  Forest  Service,  IPCo,  and  Baker  County  have  identified  the  three-reservoir  complex  in  land  use 
planning  documents  as  an  area  offering  high  value  recreation  opportunities.  However,  no  coordinated  plann- 
ing, to  establish  management  direction  for  the  Complex,  has  been  undertaken  to  date. 

The  most  recent  recreation  visitor  use  data  available  for  the  three-reservoir  complex  are  from  the  Final 
Report,  Hells  Canyon  Environmental  Investigation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  1985.  Estimated 
visitor  use  in  1983  at  the  three  reservoirs  was  215,000,  with  projections  of  498,000  by  the  year  2000.  Present- 
ly, there  are  only  eight  developed  facilities  on  the  three  reservoirs  to  accommodate  this  use  (three  are 
situated  in  Oregon).  These  facilities,  which  are  a  combination  of  BLM,  IPCO  and  county  developments,  are 
inadequate  to  meet  current  demands. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  conserve  and  develop  the  recreation,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  cultural  values  of  the  area; 

2.  to  continue  use  of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  public  recreation  which  does  not  interfere  with  power 
generation  operations;  and 

3.  to  promote  agency  coordination  in  the  systematic  management  and  development  of  the  three  reservoir 
complex. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Development.  Existing  recreation  facilities  are  inadequate  to  accommodate  present  annual 
visitation;  and  visitation  is  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000.  Since  the  BLM  administers  public  lands 
which  comprise  the  majority  of  shoreline  on  the  reservoirs,  BLM  will  be  pressured  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ty development. 

Issue  2  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  There  are  approximately  20  managing  agencies  or 
that  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  Snake  River  Pools  Complex.  Coordination  among  all  agencies  is  necessary 
to  adequately  manage  and  develop  the  recreation  resources  of  the  Complex. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  public  lands  associated 
with  the  Snake  River  Pools  Complex  is  approximately  $8,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  conduct 
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routine  maintenance  at  Spring  Recreation  Site  (Brownlee  Reservoir);  and  participate,  to  the  degree  possible, 
in  multi-agency  coordination  efforts. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Enter  into  cooperative  management  agreements  with  the  various  government  agencies  and  IPCo  to 
establish  a  coordinated  planning  effort;  conduct  resource  inventories  along  Brownlee,  Oxbow  and  Hell's 
Canyon  Reservoirs  to  establish  a  data  base  for  future  planning  purposes. 

Phase  2:  Develop  a  coordinated  recreation  management  plan  for  the  three-reservoir  area. 

Phase  3:  Implement  the  approved  recreation  management  plan,  including  any  development  of  public  lands 
identified  for  boating,  fishing,  hiking  and  camping  facilities. 
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Steens  Mountain  Complex 

Background 


The  Steens  Mountain  Connplex  refers  to  a  geographic  area  in  southeastern  Oregon  consisting  of  Steens 
Mountain  and  Diamond  Craters.  Both  are  administered  by  the  BLM.  The  Malheur  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  situated  between  Steens  Mountain  and  Diamond 
Craters.  Collectively,  the  complex  offers  a  unique  recreational  opportunity.  The  communities  of  Burns  and 
Mines  are  located  60  miles  to  the  north  and  support  a  population  of  5,000. 

Steens  Mountain 

The  summit  of  Steens  Mountain  is  9,733  feet  above  sea  level— the  highest  point  in  Oregon  which  can  be 
reached  by  vehicle.  Steens  Mountain  is  a  30-mile  long  fault  block  that  rises  abruptly  almost  5,000  feet  above 
the  Alvord  Desert.  This  elevation  change  occurs  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  approximately  three  miles  on 
the  east  side  while  the  rise  is  gradual  on  the  west.  In  addition,  Steens  Mountain  contains  some  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  glacial  action  found  on  the  North  American  continent. 

In  1860,  the  U.S.  Army  sent  Major  Enoch  Steens  to  protect  settlers  from  hostile  Indians.  While  in  the  area,  his 
party  named  many  topographic  features,  including  Steens  Mountain.  In  the  early  1870's,  cattle  were  driven  in- 
to the  area  and  settlements  were  established  in  surrounding  valleys.  Since  the  early  1960's,  recreation  has 
emerged  as  a  primary  use  on  the  mountain,  facilitated  by  the  BLM  construction  of  the  Steens  Mountain  loop 
road  and  three  recreation  sites  (Page  Springs,  Fish  Lake  and  Jackman  Park). 

Steens  Mountain  offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the  public  to  explore  a  high  elevation  fault  block 
geologic  formation.  From  its  gentle  western  slope,  to  the  rugged  east  face,  Steens  Mountain  offers  a  variety 
of  unique  ecosystems,  along  with  textbook  examples  of  glaciated  canyons. 

Steens  Mountain  was  designated  by  the  BLM  as  Steens  Mountain  Recreation  Lands  in  1971,  with  recreation 
resources  recognized  as  a  primary  value  of  the  area.  The  Recreation  Lands  area  consists  of  approximately 
200,000  acres,  including  five  Research  Natural  Areas,  one  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  and  por- 
tions of  six  Wilderness  Study  Areas.  The  Donner  and  Blitzen  River  system  (69  river  miles),  which  is  situated 
in  the  Steens  Mountain  Complex,  is  included  in  the  proposed  Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1988. 

The  Steens  Mountain  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  was  written  in  January  1972,  and  updated  in 
February  1985.  Inadequate  recreation  funding  has  precluded  the  BLM  from  implementing  a  major  portion  of 
the  plan.  An  aggressive  lands  program  is  in  progress  with  a  goal  of  acquiring  private  lands  with  high 
resource  values.  Most  State  lands  have  been  obtained  through  exchange  and,  recently,  8,400  acres  of  private 
land  were  acquired.  An  original  homestead,  the  Riddle  Ranch,  was  acquired  as  part  of  the  private  lands 
acquisition. 

The  BLM  has  monitored  visitor  use  on  Steens  Mountain  since  1975.  Three  visitor  surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted over  the  past  twelve  years.  Traffic  counters  are  the  main  source  of  visitor  data.  It  is  estimated  that 
29,000  people  visited  the  area  in  1987. 

Diamond  Craters 

Diamond  Craters,  a  six-mile  diameter  shield  volcano,  is  an  area  of  recreational,  educational,  geological,  and 
biological  significance.  The  crater  complex  is  geologically  unique  in  the  United  States,  affording  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  view  late  Pleistocene  to  recent  volcanic  activity.  So  many  eruptions  occurred  at  Diamond 
Craters  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sequence  of  eruptive  events.  The  lack  of  noticeable  erosion  in  the 
area  leads  to  the  assumption  that  volcanic  action  occurred  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  years  ago. 
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Diamond  Craters  was  designated  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area  in  April  1982.  A  Recreation  Area  Management 
Plan  for  the  area  was  completed  in  November  1985.  In  1981,  an  Auto  Tour  Guide  of  Diamond  Craters  was 
developed.  The  Guide  describes  geologic  features  at  12  stops  along  a  40-mile  auto  tour.  It  is  estimated  that 
8,000  people  visited  the  area  in  1987.  Many  visits  include  field  trips  or  tours  through  the  Malheur  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Management  Objectives 

The  BLM  will  manage  the  Steens  Mountain  Complex  in  a  manner  that  protects  and  enhances  the  area's  uni- 
que scenic,  historical  geological  and  ecological  attributes  for  recreation,  education  and  scientific  purposes. 
The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  area's  unique  ecological  systems  and  geological,  natural, 
scenic,  scientific  and  cultural  values;  and 

2.  to  enhance  the  opportunities  for  high  quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences,  environmental  education  and 
scientific  studies  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  area's  natural  systems  and  cultural  resources. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Transportation  System.  The  Steens  Mountain  loop  road,  as  a  result  of  increased  visitor  use  and 
inadequate  maintenance,  is  badly  deteriorated.  Though  in  poor  condition,  the  public  consistently  traverses  the 
road  in  passenger  cars  and  large  recreation  vehicles.  Visitor  experiences  are  often  adversely  affected 
because  of  vehicle  damage  caused  by  the  rough  road. 

Issue  2  -  Public  Access.  Public  access  to  cultural  and  natural  resources  in  the  Steens  Mountain  Complex 
needs  to  be  improved.  While  visitors  use  many  private  lands  throughout  the  area,  large  blocks  of  public 
lands  remain  inaccessible  because  of  private  land  holdings.  Opportunities  exist  to  improve  public  access 
through  easements  and  land  acquisitions  (exchange  and  purchase). 

Issue  3  -  Visitor  Management.  Inadequate  visitor  management  and  limited  recreation  facilities  result  in 
significant  damage  to  sensitive  resources,  including  riparian  and  aquatic  systems.  The  removal  of  geologic 
material  and  dumping  of  household  trash  at  Diamond  Craters  has  been  deleterious  to  the  area's  unique 
resource  values.  An  expanded  visitor  management  program,  which  focuses  on  visitor  information,  public  safe- 
ty and  user  compliance,  is  needed. 

Issue  4  -  Interpretation/Public  Education.  The  Steens  Mountain  Complex  provides  exceptional  opportunities 
for  a  variety  of  interpretive  and  environmental  education  programs,  the  implementation  of  which  would  greatly 
enhance  visitor  experiences. 

Issue  5  -  Cultural  Resources.  Steens  Mountain  is  rich  in  cultural  resources,  from  prehistoric  to  historic  sites. 
The  Riddle  Ranch,  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
explore  an  early  western  ranch  culture.  The  Riddle  Ranch  structures  are  in  immediate  need  of  stabilization, 
and  vandalism  of  archeological  sites  throughout  the  Complex  is  occurring. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Steens  Mountain  Complex 
is  $97,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  provide  minimum  recreation  site  and  road  maintenance; 
employ  two  seasonal  employees  (June-September)  for  visitor  contact  and  resource  monitoring;  and  develop 
an  interpretive  plan  with  assistance  from  Oregon  State  University. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  schedule  describes  the  actions  re- 
quired to  meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 
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Phase  1:  Restore  the  Steens  Mountain  loop  road  and  spur  roads  to  scenic  overlooks  to  high-standard  gravel 
roads;  rehabilitate  Page  Springs,  Fish  Lake  and  Jackman  Park  Recreation  Sites;  innprove  the  road  into  Riddle 
Ranch  and  stabilize  the  existing  ranch  structures;  continue  the  BLM  management  presence  in  the  area 
through  use  of  uniformed  seasonal  employees,  signing  and  brochures;  remove  trash  and  rehabilitate  the 
disturbed  areas  at  the  Diamond  Craters  Outstanding  Natural  Area;  continue  the  winter  sports  program;  and 
accelerate  the  public  access  program  through  easements  exchanges  and  land  acquisitions  (exchange  and 
purchase). 

Phase  2:  Implement  an  expanded  visitor  management  and  services  program  including  a  professional  ranger; 
initiate  a  Steens  Mountain  Complex  interpretive  program,  with  the  initial  emphasis  on  the  Steens  Mountain 
scenic  overlooks,  the  Riddle  Ranch  and  the  Diamond  Craters  auto-tour 

Phase  3:  Develop  additional  recreation  facilities,  including  the  proposed  Steens  north  and  south  loop  road 
recreation  sites,  Mann  Lake/Juniper  Lake  recreation  site  and  Diamond  Craters  picnic  area. 

Phase  4:  Develop  a  central  visitor  facility  near  Frenchglen;  and  improve  (hard  surface)  the  Steens  Mountain 
loop  road  from  Frenchglen  to  the  East  Rim  Overlook. 
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Table  Rock  Wilderness 

Background 

Table  Rock  Wilderness  is  located  in  Clackamas  County  along  the  western  foothills  of  Oregon's  Cascade 
Range.  Molalla,  with  a  population  of  3,100  is  the  largest  city  near  the  wilderness  and  lies  19  miles  by  road  to 
the  northwest.  Oregon's  three  largest  population  centers,  Portland,  Eugene  and  Salem,  are  relatively  close. 
Portland,  the  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  State,  is  only  40  air  miles  to  the  northwest.  Eugene,  the  second 
largest  metropolitan  area,  is  75  miles  to  the  southwest.  And  Salem,  the  State's  third  largest  metropolitan 
area,  is  only  30  air  miles  to  the  west.  The  area  was  designated  a  component  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  with  passage  of  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 

The  area  within  Table  Rock's  exterior  boundary  totals  5,750  acres  and  is  the  largest  block  of  undeveloped 
forest  land  in  the  Molalla  River  drainage.  Its  steep,  rugged  terrain,  high  relief  features  and  notable  vegetative 
variety  combine  to  create  a  unique  natural  setting  in  an  otherwise  heavily  manipulated  forest  environment. 
The  presence  of  four  distinct  vegetation  zones  within  a  relatively  short  vertical  sequence  of  geologic  features 
accounts  for  the  area's  great  diversity  of  plant  species.  Specialized  micro-habitats  within  three  of  the  four 
zones  support  populations  of  seven  known  "sensitive"  plant  species. 

Table  Rock  Wilderness  is  also  habitat  for  the  northern  spotted  owl,  a  species  listed  as  "threatened"  by  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Deer  and  elk  winter  range,  another  important  wildlife  habitat 
for  which  the  area  is  known,  is  located  along  the  area's  south-facing  slopes. 

Hiking  and  horseback  riding  opportunities  within  the  wilderness  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  area's  17-mile 
developed  trail  system.  On  a  clear  day,  from  the  top  of  Table  Rock,  visitors  can  view  spectacular  high 
Cascade  Range  scenery  including  Mount  Rainier,  Mt.  St.  Helens  and  Mt.  Adams  in  Washington  State,  and 
Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jefferson,  Three  Fingered  Jack,  Mt.  Washington,  and  North,  Middle  and  South  Sisters  in 
Oregon.  Three  undeveloped  trailheads  are  the  portals  to  the  area's  developed  trail  system. 

A  final  Wilderness  Management  Plan  was  approved  by  the  BLM  Oregon  State  Director  in  February  1987. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,600  people  visited  Table  Rock  Wilderness  in  1987. 

Management  Objectives 

The  approved  Wilderness  Management  Plan  sets  forth  management  objectives  for  each  of  the 
physical/biological,  social  and  managerial  wilderness  elements  applicable  to  Table  Rock  Wilderness.  The  38 
separate  management  objectives  are  specifically  designed  to: 

1.  provide  for  the  long-term  protection  and  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness  character  under  a  principle 
of  non-degradation; 

2.  manage  the  wilderness  area  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  visitors  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  the  area 
unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness; 

3.  manage  the  area  using  the  minimum  tool,  equipment,  or  structure  necessary  to  successfully,  safely  and 
economically  accomplish  the  task;  and 

4.  manage  non-conforming  but  accepted  uses  permitted  by  the  Wilderness  Act  and  subsequent  laws  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of  the  area's  wilderness  character. 
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Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Compatability  of  Land  Uses.  Table  Rock  Wilderness  is,  for  the  most  part,  encircled  by  logging 
roads  providing  access  to  commercial  forest  lands  adjacent  to  the  wilderness.  Use  of  these  roads  for 
management  of  the  forest  resources  and  the  harvest  of  timber  from  lands  contiguous  to  the  wilderness  boun- 
dary must  be  carefully  planned  and  implemented  to  avoid  adversely  affecting  the  area's  wilderness  character. 

Issue  2  -  Management  of  the  Developed  Trail  System.  Several  sections  of  the  existing  trail  route  are  poorly 
located,  with  long  stretches  of  grade  three  to  four  times  steeper  than  design  standards  recommend.  These 
long,  steep  grades  cannot  support  a  stable  trail  tread  because  the  soils  involved  are  compactible  when  moist 
and  very  susceptible  to  erosion.  These  "weak  links"  of  an  otherwise  good  trail  system  need  to  be  relocated 
to  reduce  the  grades  and  provide  a  stable  trail  tread. 

Issue  3  -  Trallhead  Development.  Three  unimproved  trailheads  (Old  Bridge,  Table  Rock  and  Peachuck 
Lookout)  provide  limited  vehicle  parking  space  and  access  to  the  area's  developed  trail  system.  All  three  are 
too  small  to  adequately  and  safely  serve  the  needs  of  wilderness  visitors.  Other  than  the  relatively  flat  space 
for  vehicle  parking  provided  by  the  existing  roads,  and  minimal  signing,  no  portal  facilities  have  been 
developed. 

Issue  4  -  Area  Monitoring,  Use  Supervision  and  Administration.  The  Limits  of  Acceptable  Change  (LAC) 
system  developed  for  Table  Rock  Wilderness  establishes  a  major  program  for  monitoring  the  overall  "condi- 
tion" of  the  wilderness  over  time.  Not  only  will  the  monitoring  program  itself  require  additional  expenditures 
to  carry  out,  but  the  management  actions  it  sets  into  motion,  when  monitoring  indicates  that  established  stan- 
dards are  exceeded,  may  necessitate  employing  additional  seasonal  personnel  and  more  intensive  day-to-day 
administration  during  the  primary  use  season. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Table  Rock  Wilderness  is 
$31,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  complete  development  of  the  LAC  system  as  an  addendum  to 
the  approved  Wilderness  Management  Plan;  continue  monitoring  water  quality  and  soil/vegetation  condition 
at  key  sampling  points;  maintain  the  developed  trail  system;  secure  the  services  of  a  Student  Conservation 
Association  volunteer  to  accomplish  scheduled  backcountry  visitor  contact  and  to  gather  visitor  use  data;  con- 
struct a  permanent  backcountry  information  station  at  each  of  the  three  trailhead  locations;  and  develop  a 
wilderness  brochure  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Relocate  sections  of  the  existing  trail  system  with  long,  steep  grades  which  cannot  support  a  stable 
trail  tread;  prepare  a  trailhead  project  plan  covering  all  three  of  the  area's  trailheads  and,  following  plan  ap- 
proval, develop  the  portal  facilities  described  for  each;  and  employ  a  seasonal  backcountry  ranger  to  carry 
out  administrative  duties  during  the  summer-month  period. 

Phase  2.  Complete  botanical,  wildlife  and  cultural  resource  inventories;  develop  a  comprehensive  signing 
plan,  search  and  rescue  plan,  and  information/education  plan  for  the  area;  and  implement  LAC  management 
actions  whenever  monitoring  indicates  that  established  standards  are  being  exceeded. 
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Warner  Lakes  Potholes 

Background 

The  Warner  Lakes  Potholes  area  is  a  series  of  interconnected  lakes  and  channels  at  the  northern  end  of 
Warner  Valley  in  south  central  Oregon.  The  general  area  is  situated  approximately  40  miles  northeast  of 
Lakeview. 

Warner  Valley  was  historically  used  by  the  Northern  Piute  Indians,  with  earliest  indication  of  use  approximate- 
ly 7,000  years  ago.  Early  settlement  in  the  area  began  in  1870  with  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  military  at  Camp 
Warner  Today,  the  Valley  is  used  for  livestock  grazing,  hunting  and  fishing  and  hay  production.  Members  of 
the  Surprise  Valley  Northern  Piute  Tribe  still  use  Warner  Valley  for  hunting,  gathering,  and  religious  purposes. 

Resource  management  in  Warner  Valley  has  attracted  public  attention  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  1975,  the 
area  was  nominated  as  a  National  Natural  Landmark  in  recognition  of  its  unique  dune/lake  basin  geologic 
significance.  In  1987,  The  Nature  Conservancy  proposed  a  nomination  of  some  30,000  acres  of  BLM- 
administered  public  lands  in  the  basin  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  in  recognition  of  the 
area's  important  wetlands  value.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  conservation  groups  proposed  that  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  monies  be  used  to  acquire  private  lands  in  the  basin  to  allow  the  BLM  to  manage 
the  entire  area  for  its  significant  geologic  and  ecological  values. 

In  1987,  the  public  lands  in  the  area  received  approximately  12,000  recreational  visits,  with  popular  activities 
being  hunting,  fishing  and  sightseeing.  It  is  anticipated  that  public  use  of  the  area  will  increase  dramatically 
as  private  lands  come  into  public  ownership,  with  non-consumptive  wildlife  viewing  the  major  recreation 
activity. 

To  establish  a  revised  land-use  plan,  the  BLM  is  amending  the  Warner  Lakes  Resource  Area  Management 
Framework  Plan  (MFP)  for  wetlands  habitat  in  the  Warner  Valley.  Public  comment  will  be  sought  on  the 
amendment  and  a  final  decision  should  be  reached  during  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

Management  Objectives 

Although  the  current  MFP  amendment  process  will  establish  management  objectives  for  the  Warner  Lakes 
Potholes  area,  recreation  resource  management  will  play  a  primary  role  in  the  area's  management.  The 
preliminary  objectives  that  will  guide  the  program  are: 

1.  to  protect  the  wildlife  habitat  and  maintain  the  scenic,  natural  and  historic  values  of  the  area. 

2.  to  continue  use  of  the  area  for  purposes  of  public  recreation,  interpretation  and  scientific  study. 

3.  to  implement  management  activities  and  develop  facilities  to  enhance  recreation  opportunities  and  protect 
resource  values. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Land  Uses.  With  the  acquisition  of  private  lands  in  the  Warner  Valley,  wildlife  habitat  and  recrea- 
tion management  will  replace  the  present  livestock  grazing  and  hay  production  activities  in  the  area. 

Issue  2  -  Visitor  Management  and  Resource  Protection.  The  area  includes  a  unique  combination  of 
natural  and  cultural  resource  values,  the  protection  of  which  will  require  an  on-the-ground  visitor  management 
presence. 

Issue  3  -  Recreational  Use  Provisions.  Public  recreation  opportunities  in  the  area  can  be  enhanced  through 
the  provision  of  improved  access,  interpretive  information  and  appropriate  recreation  facilities. 
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Management  Program 

Existing  IVIanagement  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Warner  Lake  Potholes  area 
Is  $1,000,000.  This  funding  will  allow  acquisition  of  private  lands  in  the  Warner  Valley  (Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund).  It  is  anticipated  that  acquisition  of  additional  privately  owned  lands  in  the  Warner  Valley  will 
be  made  utilizing  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  anticipated  management 
actions  required  to  meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Initiate  a  visitor  management  and  services  program,  including  a  professional  ranger  and  uniformed 
seasonal  personnel  presence;  install  interim  sanitation  and  resource  protection  facilities;  complete  a  Recrea- 
tion Area  Management  Plan  covering  existing  and  acquired  public  lands;  implement  a  comprehensive  signing 
program,  including  public  land  boundary,  directional  and  informational  signs;  secure  cooperative  agreements 
and  easements  for  access  to  existing  and  acquired  public  lands. 

Phase  2:  Improve  access  roads,  initiate  interpretive  programs  and  develop  recreation  facilities  In  accordance 
with  an  approved  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan. 
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Wildwood  Recreation  Site 

Background 

Wildwood  Recreation  Site,  a  day-use  facility,  is  located  along  the  Salmon  River  west  of  Mt.  Hood.  The 
Portland  metropolitan  area,  with  a  population  of  approximately  one  million,  lies  less  than  40  miles  west  of  the 
site.  The  site  is  situated  adjacent  to  U.S.  Highway  26,  a  major  transportation  route  connecting  Portland,  the 
Cascade  Range  and  Mt.  Hood  and  central  Oregon. 

The  site,  constructed  in  three  phases  between  1968  and  1981,  includes  62  family  picnic  units,  four  group  pic- 
nic areas  with  shelters,  ballfields,  volleyball  courts,  horseshoe  pits,  and  a  major  trailhead  providing  hiking  ac- 
cess to  the  Forest  Service's  Salmon-Huckleberry  Wilderness. 

In  1987,  the  site  received  approximately  82,000  recreation  visits  during  its  six-month  open  period  (April 
through  September),  with  the  most  popular  activities  being  family  picnicking,  group  picnicking,  fishing  and 
hiking.  Group  day-use  facilities  are  popular  for  large  corporate  and  organizational  picnics,  with  reservations 
for  summer  weekends  and  holidays  being  fully  booked  early  in  the  calendar  year. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  recreation  opportunities  through  the  provision  of  safe,  functional  and 
aesthetically  pleasing  day-use  facilities; 

2.  to  protect  the  public  investment  in  the  site  and  maintain  its  associated  resource  values;  and 

3.  to  foster  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  BLM's  multiple-use  management  mission  through  in- 
terpretive information  and  programs. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Facility  Condition.  Many  of  the  site's  facilities  are  20  years  old  and  in  need  of  major  renovation, 
including  utility  systems,  structures  and  road  surfacing. 

Issue  2  -  Area  Monitoring,  Use  Supervision  and  Administration.  The  considerable  public  investment  in  the 
site  and  visitor  safety  and  resource  protection  needs  associated  with  current  public  use  levels  require  addi- 
tional staff  capability  to  properly  operate  and  maintain  the  facility  and  coordinate  the  work  of  volunteers.  Addi- 
tional staff  capability  would  provide  for  increased  visitor  use  supervision  and  site  security,  including  the 
alleviation  of  unauthorized  public  use  of  adjoining  private  lands  by  site  visitors.  The  procurement  of  time-  and 
labor-saving  equipment  is  needed  to  ensure  overall  maintenance  efficiency. 

Issue  3  -  Management  Cooperation.  The  development  of  a  major  private  recreation  facility  (RV  Wonderland 
Preserve)  contiguous  to  the  site's  western  boundary  requires  close  management  cooperation  to  realize  poten- 
tial efficiencies  from  shared  maintenance  and  cumulative  recreation  opportunities. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  Wildwood  Recreation  Site  is 
approximately  $72,000.  This  funding  level  allows  the  BLM  to  conduct  routine  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  site,  including  a  minimum  on-site  management  presence. 
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Proposed  Managment  Direction.  The  following  actions  are  required  to  meet  management  objectives  and  to 
resolve  key  issues:  1)  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  (picnic  shelters,  tables,  restrooms,  interior  access 
roads  and  parking  areas,  trails,  signs,  utility  and  irrigation  systems,  and  improved  provisions  for  access  by 
the  physically  limited);  2)  expansion  of  the  BLM  management  presence  through  uniformed  seasonal  person- 
nel; 3)  procurement  of  support  equipment;  and  4)  development  of  a  management/maintenance  agreement 
with  RV  Wonderland  Preserve. 
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Yakima  River  Canyon 

Background 

The  Yakima  River  Canyon  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade  Range,  between  the  cities  of 
Eliensburg  and  Yakima.  It  extends  for  nearly  20  of  the  more  than  30  river  miles  that  separate  the  two  cities. 

The  Yakima  River  Canyon  has  historically  been  a  popular  place  for  fishing  and  hunting.  As  a  result  of  in- 
creasing public  participation  in  these  activities,  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Wildlife  (WSDW)  ap- 
proached the  BLM  in  1964  with  the  concept  of  managing  the  public  lands  in  the  area  under  a  cooperative 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  formally  promulgated,  and  lead  to  development  of  three  recreation  sites 
(Roza,  Squaw  Creek  and  Umtanum)  on  public  lands  along  the  Yakima  River.  Recreation  development  includ- 
ed a  boat  ramp  at  the  Roza  Recreation  Site  and  sanitary  facilities  at  all  three  sites.  The  popularity  of  the 
Yakima  River  Canyon,  and  the  developed  recreation  sites  in  particular,  has  grown.  Fishermen  and  hunters 
use  the  sites  intensively  throughout  the  year.  Over  the  years,  the  Canyon  area  has  attracted  different  types  of 
recreation  uses,  primarily  rafting,  boating,  picnicking,  and  camping.  Visitation  related  to  these  uses  now  ex- 
ceeds that  associated  with  the  more  traditional  fishing  and  hunting  uses. 

Because  of  this  change  in  use  patterns,  the  WSDW  advised  the  BLM  that  they  could  no  longer  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  their  participation  in  the  cooperative  management  agreement.  In  1987,  WSDW  officially  notified  the 
BLM  that  the  cooperative  agreement  would  terminate  in  the  early  part  of  1988,  thus  giving  BLM  time  to 
prepare  for  smooth  transition  from  its  inactive  management  role  to  that  of  principal  managing  agency. 

Preliminary  studies  and  consultation  with  the  WSDW,  Kittitas  County  Commissioners,  and  County  Sheriff 
Deputies  has  revealed  that  a  strong  BLM  management  commitment  is  necessary. 

Accurate  visitor  use  data  are  lacking;  however,  the  information  that  is  available  indicates  that  several  thou- 
sand people  raft  the  river  each  year.  On  some  weekends,  1,500  to  2,000  persons  have  been  observed  using 
the  Yakima  River  Canyon  at  one  time.  The  proximity  of  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  to  the  communities  of 
Yakima  and  Eliensburg  results  in  heavy  weekday  and  evening  use  during  the  warm  spring  and  summer 
months.  Because  of  heavy  visitor  use,  maintenance  of  facilities  has  been  costly.  The  Roza  Recreation  Site 
needs  renovation,  including  the  boat  ramp.  Developed  facilities  at  Squaw  Creek  and  Umtanum  Recreation 
Sites  also  need  extensive  repair,  and  construction  of  boat  ramps  would  enhance  recreation  use. 

Management  Objectives 

The  objectives  that  will  guide  the  management  program  are: 

1.  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  visitors  to  the  area; 

2.  to  maintain  scenic  quality  compatible  with  the  designated  State  Scenic  Highway  that  parallels  the  river 
through  the  canyon;  and 

3.  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  scenic  and  natural  qualities  within  the  river 
corridor; 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Visitor  Health  and  Safety.  Recreation  use  in  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  has  increased  dramatically 
over  the  past  ten  years.  The  Roza,  Squaw  Creek  and  Umtanum  Recreation  Sites,  originally  designed  for 
fishing  and  hunting  access,  have  had  to  absorb  the  additional  use  pressures  from  boaters,  hikers,  rafters  and 
campers.  As  a  result,  use  has  far  exceeded  the  original  design  capacity  of  the  sites.  Sanitation,  litter,  boating 
conflicts,  parking  and  highway  safety  problems,  and  other  user  conflicts  must  be  resolved. 
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Issue  2  -  California  Bighorn  Sheep.  Portions  of  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  provide  critcal  habitat  for  bighorn 
sheep.  Increasing  recreation  use  in  the  area  may  result  in  increased  disturbance  on  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
grounds. 

Issue  3  -  Trespass  on  Private  Lands.  As  recreation  use  of  public  lands  in  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  has  in- 
creased, a  spillover  effect  on  private  lands  has  occurred.  This  has  resulted  in  damage  to  private  property. 
Therefore,  management  of  the  public  lands  must  consider  use  restrictions  for  the  Canyon  area. 

Issue  4  -  Fire  Damage.  Peak  recreation  use  periods  coincides  with  the  normal  high  fire  danger  period  (May 
15-September  15).  Man-caused  wild  fires  have  occurred  in  this  area  in  the  recent  past.  Management  prescrip- 
tions need  to  address  both  prevention  and  suppression  of  wildfire. 

Issue  5  -  Land  Tenure  Adjustment.  There  are  limited  public  lands  in  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  available  to 
accommodate  the  increased  recreation  use.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  recreation  opportunities,  and 
mitigate  associated  trespass  and  access  problems,  the  public  has  indicated  that  the  BLM  should  acquire  key 
privately  owned  parcels.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  State  and  Federal  agencies  enter  into  land  ex- 
changes or  cooperative  agreements  for  total  river  management. 

Issue  6  -  Enforcement.  The  WSDW,  Kittitas  County  Sheriff,  and  the  Washington  State  Patrol  have  reported 
numerous  infractions  occurring  at  the  BLM  recreation  sites.  These  infractions  included  domestic  quarrels,  use 
of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol,  unsafe  discharging  of  firearms  and  vandalism  of  public  and  private  property.  The 
location  of  the  area  makes  it  difficult  for  existing  law  enforcement  authorities  to  conduct  patrols  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Yakima  River  Canyon  is 
$30,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM  to:  replace  two  toilets  at  the  Roza  Recreation  Site;  conduct  routine 
recreation  site  maintenance;  and  provide  for  weekend  patrols  and  monitoring  from  March  15  through 
September  15. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Improve  sanitation  facilities,  including  provisions  for  access  by  the  physically  limited;  relocate  the 
boat  ramp  at  Roza  Recreation  Site  to  enhance  safety  and  minimize  the  conflict  between  power  boaters  and 
rafters;  and  expand  BLM  management  activities  in  the  area  through  use  of  a  professional  ranger  and 
seasonal  uniformed  employees. 

Phase  2:  Install  traffic  control  structures,  interpretive  signs,  overnight  camping  facilities,  day-use  picnic 
facilities  and  a  boat  ramp  at  the  Squaw  Creek  Recreation  Site. 

Phase  3:  Acquire  key  private  lands  to  minimize  trespass  and  enhance  recreation  opportunities  in  the  area; 
and  prepare  a  coordinated  multi-agency  management  plan  for  the  Canyon  area. 
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Yaquina  Head  Outstanding  Natural  Area 

Background 

Yaquina  Head,  a  distinctive  promontory  located  in  Lincoln  County  along  the  central  Oregon  coast,  is  bounded 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  its  north,  west  and  south  sides.  Newport,  with  a  population  of  nearly  8,000  people,  is 
the  largest  city  in  Lincoln  County  and  lies  approximately  three  miles  south  of  the  headland. 

In  1886,  President  Andrew  Johnson,  by  Executive  Order,  reserved  approximately  23  acres  of  public  land  at 
the  tip  of  Yaquina  Head  for  lighthouse  purposes.  Today's  century-old  lighthouse,  constructed  during  the 
period  1872-1873,  is  Oregon's  tallest  and  second  oldest  active  lighthouse.  No  longer  a  manned  light  station, 
this  automated  facility  provides  major  seacoast  light  and  radiobeacon  signals  and  is  operated  continuously  as 
a  necessary  aid  to  navigation.  The  lighthouse  is  presently  on  Oregon's  statewide  inventory  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings  and  has  been  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Yaquina  Head's  rugged  beauty  is  often  described  by  visitors  as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  features  along 
the  entire  Oregon  coast.  Numerous  rocks  and  islands  dot  the  surf  just  off  shore,  most  managed  as  part  of 
the  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  headland,  with  its  century-old  lighthouse,  nesting  sea  birds, 
large  marine  mammals  (including  harbor  seals,  sea  lions  and  migrating  California  gray  whales  frequenting 
near-shore  areas),  and  picturesque  seascape  views,  is  an  extremely  popular  place  to  visit  and  enjoy. 

On  March  5,  1980,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  Public  Law  96-199  establishing  a  100-acre  Yaquina 
Head  Outstanding  Natural  Area.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  BLM,  is  responsible  for  the  area's 
administration.  In  1987,  the  Oregon  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  designated  the  intertidal  area  surrounding 
Yaquina  Head  as  a  Marine  Garden,  with  special  regulations  established  to  preserve  and  protect  the  unique 
marine  environment. 

Several  management  actions  taken  by  the  BLM  since  March  1980  are  noteworthy.  First,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$2,500,000,  all  non-Federal  land  once  located  within  the  area  has  been  acquired.  Second,  a  management 
plan  for  the  area  has  been  prepared  and  approved.  Third,  the  BLM  has  entered  into  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  both  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  regarding  management 
issues  of  mutual  concern.  And  last,  the  BLM  has  cleaned  up  the  area,  developed  some  key  visitor  facilities 
and,  for  the  past  three  years,  provided  on-site  supervision  during  the  primary  public  visitation  period  (March 
through  October).  Ail  in  all,  the  BLM  has  made  a  substantial  commitment  to  managing  the  headland  to  bring 
about  a  reasonable  balance  between  protection  of  the  area's  unique  combination  of  scenic,  historic  and 
natural  resource  attributes  and  utilization  of  the  area  for  scientific,  educational  and  public  recreational 
purposes. 

Since  1983,  the  BLM  has  monitored  public  visitation  on  the  headland.  With  twice-a-day  reading  of  a  traffic 
counter  during  the  summer  months  and  monthly  readings  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  it  appears  that  an- 
nual visitation  is  averaging  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  It  is  estimated  that  286,000  people  visited  the  area 
in  1987 

Management  Objectives 

in  clarifying  its  management  expectations.  Congress  specified  in  the  Act  establishing  the  Yaquina  Head 
Outstanding  Natural  Area  that  the  headland  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  provide  for: 

1.  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  scenic,  natural  and  historic  values  of  the  area; 

2.  the  continued  use  of  the  area  for  purposes  of  education,  scientific  study,  and  public  recreation  which  do 
not  substantially  impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  area  is  established;  and 
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3.  protection  of  the  wildlife  habitat  of  the  area. 

Management  Issues 

Issue  1  -  Compatibility  of  Land  Uses.  Yaquina  Head  is  a  designated  outstanding  natural  area.  With  such 
special  recognition  come  certain  land  use  constraints  and  limitations,  because  not  all  uses,  either  existing  or 
potential,  are  compatible  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  area  was  established.  Land  use  incompatibilities, 
including  those  uses  which  conflict  with  one  another,  will  seriously  hinder  management  efforts  if  allowed  to 
continue  or  develop. 

Issue  2  -  Rehabilitation  of  Disturbed  Areas.  Resource  damage  and  disturbance,  both  culturally  and  natural- 
ly caused,  is  evident  throughout  much  of  the  headland.  If  the  headland's  unique  natural,  cultural  and  scenic 
resource  values  are  to  be  enhanced  and  visitor  experience  opportunities  perpetuated,  many  damaged  and 
disturbed  areas  will  have  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Issue  3  -  Visitor  Safety.  By  their  very  nature,  coastal  headlands  have  historically  prompted  concern  for 
visitor  safety  from  public  land  managers  and  private  landowners  alike.  Yaquina  Head  is  no  exception.  Its 
near-vertical  cliffs  and  steep-walled  quarry  areas  create  hazardous  conditions  for  visitors. 

Issue  4  -  Disposition  of  Structures,  Roads  and  Other  Cultural  Modifications.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
headland's  natural  landscape  has  been  modified  by  the  introduction  of  structures,  roads  and  similar  cultural 
modifications  such  as  quarried  areas.  The  degree  to  which  particular  modifications  either  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  overall  character  of  the  landscape  is  variable,  but  their  cumulative  effect  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sidered deleterious  to  the  headland's  multiple  resource  values. 

Issue  5  -  Management  Cooperation  Between  Agencies.  While  the  BLM  has  been  delegated  primary 
management  responsibilities,  several  other  Federal,  state  and  local  government  agencies  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  resources  at  Yaquina  Head  and  its  surrounding  lands  and  waters.  Obviously,  the  BLM  cannot  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  manage  the  outstanding  natural  area  without  their  support  and  cooperation. 

Issue  6  -  Area  Monitoring,  Use  Supervision  and  Administration.  Considering  the  area's  relatively  small 
size  in  relation  to  the  estimated  286,000  visits  during  Calendar  Year  1987,  on-site  monitoring,  use  supervision 
and  administration  are  management  responsibilities  which  cannot  be  postponed  or  avoided.  Visitor  safety  and 
resource  protection  are  considerations  which  require  immediate  attention. 

Management  Program 

Existing  Management  Direction.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  for  managing  the  Yaquina  Head  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  is  $90,000.  This  funding  will  allow  the  BLM:  to  place  one  summer  temporary  employee  at  the 
headland  for  a  six-month  period  (April  through  September)  for  use  supervision,  visitor  contact  and  resource 
monitoring  purposes;  to  employ  the  services  of  two  Student  Conservation  Association  volunteers  as 
assistants  to  the  summer  temporary;  to  complete  a  boundary  survey  of  the  area's  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
perty lines;  and  to  maintain  existing  structures  and  facilities. 

Proposed  Management  Direction.  The  following  implementation  phasing  describes  the  actions  required  to 
meet  management  objectives  and  to  resolve  key  issues. 

Phase  1:  Employ  a  full-time  site  supervisor;  grade  Ocean  Drive  at  least  twice  a  month;  install  additional 
chemical  toilets  for  the  winter-month  period;  and  repair/replace  the  conical-shaped  roof  on  the  historic  water 
tank. 
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Phase  2:  Install  a  boundary  fence  and  vegetative  screening  along  the  area's  northern  and  eastern  property 
lines;  and  rehabilitate  the  lower  quarry  and  apply  revenues  generated  from  the  sale  of  rock  to  rehabilitation 
elsewhere  on  the  headland  (as  allowed  by  RL.  96-199). 

Phase  3:  Relocate  and  pave  Ocean  Drive;  develop  and  pave  a  central  parking  area  at  the  tip  of  the 
headland;  install  all  utility  lines  underground;  and  rehabilitate  the  upper  quarry  and  quarried  areas  along 
Ocean  Drive. 

Phase  4:  Develop  an  interpretive  center  and  central  parking  area;  install  a  new  stairway  to  the  marine  garden 
on  the  headland's  south  side;  and  employ  full-time  staff  to  operate  and  maintain  new  developed  facilities. 
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